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THE LAND-BIRD AT SEA. 
Theu gentle bird, from far thy lone ceurse 
‘hy music with Old Qcean’s murmur blend g, 
Od! stay thy w inion, 
Till gloomy Night's dominion 
U the bosom of the Stormy deep is ending ! 
oe awhile, wanderer ! told here thy 4° 
Fond bearts and wue shall give 
Linger then, weary @ne! linger tiy 
Light, hope, and Sladness, 4aik O'er the Sta! 




















Sweet woodland bird! What wild abd tameless yearmming 
Hath led thee thus, al] former pleasy)e Spurning, 
To seek an untried gladness, 
And dare the tempest’s madness ? 
What new and eager hope Within thy heart Was burning ? 
Wanderer, Say, shaj] the hoary dee ever vive 
Joy like the JY¥S Of the Hlowery shore? 
UD, Oh! thou weary one, back to thy ho 


me and live, 
Brave thou the dangers of Ocean ni, 


> more ! 
It was not wel! from home and kin to lear thee, 
And bid thy Wing to unknown Tegions bear thee, — 
Te leave thy wood-clad Mountains, 
And silv’ry inlaig fountains, 
For roariag waves and storms yw 
Vain thine ambition. thou Weary and lonely one 
Back to thy kKindred—return to thy home’ 
Better thy calm course Of peace be ¢ 


ontent to run, 
e Tempting NO more the Wild breeze and the foam ! 
eens 
SONG. 


BY a MEMLeER OF THE STATISTIC 4T, SOCIETY, 


It’s 45 days since our parting, 
Which took Place at 10h. 6m. P.M., 
The cab No, 99 Was starting, 
A When you gave mes kisses, my gem! 
Of these same 45 days, 3 
Have Leen line, and ail drenching the res;, 
And the wind Since the 13th has veer'y 
Beiween N_ and NE. and Nw. 


My thermometer show'd me one day 
57 degrees Fahren hejt, 
(About 24¢ Reaumur)—zhey say 


t wes down to 15- 4 ove night, A 


Now 45 days, my dear, just 
Make 1089 00d hours ; 
ake + off tor sleep, and | trust 
‘ou know less Wou'trevive our young Powers; 


Who are scarcely past 20, at best— 
(For old folk, they say, 6 are plenty) 
Well, deducting those hours for rest, 
here remain 720. 


And, aliowing I thought of your form 
Only 5 times ‘tWixt each hour's chimes, 
‘ hy, I thought of it, heaving and warm, 
ust times ! 


Then remanber your lover, though he 


008 iN numbers of quite a new fashion, 
, 


Oh, he’s ciphering mad, and you see 
"Twas your form thar made figures hig Passion! ©, Gg 


ene, 
ELLISTONIANA. 


BY w. 7, MONCRIEFF, gsq, 
ACTORS AND PERFORMERS. 


e 
- Mr. Jenkins, the performe 
1n the garb of King Henry, but still he will be Mr. Jenkins, y. 
how well Mr Jenking pertorms to-night, but will be moved very little by th 
W0e-stricken monarch. But let 4 genuine ac 
part, and you will only think of the calamities of King Henr, 
re 


’ e 
: : Creation which js enius, as Well as the faeulty uf imi. 
tation, which is Only talent, so easy is mere Performing general] Y con 
sidered to be, it 1S @ fact of every-day ccurrence ; when an fy 
failed in everything else, as a dernier "essort, he turns his thoug ‘ 
cely a week § Without some ir.4uential Person calling UpOR Me jn 
behalf of some One of his Acquaintance. 

“A poor devil he wi remark, “that hasnt succeeded in anything he 
has undenaken, No o nows what he’s fit for. Cant You give him an 
Sagement at your theatre he'll go on for any line of business, and 
pect a very great salary.’ ; 

. ‘Modest, this you'll say, but true, Nearly one-half of the favourite per- 
formers now on the Stage, Startling as the assertion may appear, haye become 
popular through their Very defee ungainly figure, an uNMeaning face, a 
@ Whine, &e., which at first on) , 

“LO Written for, or taken measure of. as it is term. 
dramatic ‘ailors of the day—one of those Playwrights } mean 


N the shears. _ These defects, by 


en- 
Nd won't ex. 


y. ea 
plauded in that part, and tolerated in ey, 
appear. Thusis the performer’s fortune Often made ; the Public, by habit get- 
ting to regard them as lovers do their istressex when they hear music is a 
lisp, and fing fascinatien in a Cast Of the eve I eould point to many highly. 
popular examples who are new fretting their little hour Upon the stage to 
verify my @ssertion, but J Wor’t be persona). : Ty 
. « actor, however 1S @ very different being; in him the 
moughts of the Po@ live—the Incidents of the CTamatist become animated 
Cook was 4N actor, Kem} le was an actor, Kean jg 8¥ actor —and so perhans 

May say, is Your humble , i CUliarity thea: 7am au a, (or in 
Very wali a 


AIX Of the drama Wagedy eemedy al!" 


@ueesi 








ons Elliston had, during his busy caree 


, Whose rage shal] hardly Spare thee, | calamiiy. occasioned by an Unfortun 
’ 












which the 11th formed a 
and began its March towards the 
infirm man, as Most of the CO 
perfect Coufidence in Oarsely 
sued our journey, nothing doubting that it wou] 
Satisfactory, 4 fey 4. 

side of whic} Stands 
8 It i9 the residen, © Of sone of the 
whieh claim India 
bridging the Jumna, by means of boa 
the town, I: y as t 
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EDITORS AND C 
Was Senerally at Warlaie with Criticism 


sions of his lime, nei always uncalled for 


The Clitivisi of the Rewspapers, he would s 
Lt 


and the Player in this COuLLY, What the [ngui 
in Spain. Portugal, and elsewhere, 


Ulerary Jite here was as NUCH exposed ty the 


Secret stab as personal lite was deep interest Which it cp 
in the dominions of the Doge He never sto 


reated, uot in the 11th Dragoons alone, but jin every 

ig ‘ached lurnishing adinissions, Other corps attached to the €Xpedition, There was 12 MY troop a man named 

as he said, fur the purpose of having himself abused, {is argument Was, | Juhn Feathers, Native of London, and an extremely good Soldier ; between 
that the accejtunce of’ an order by an editor, g; 


P » $ave the manager a right to that | whom aad m 
editor’s merciful Consideration, if indeed jr d 


Support, M some respects Perhaps he was 
nions, 


The Critica] tomahawk is but too Often Wielded fron 


Motives: s 
the respectable Pelt of the Critical host 
tally and Kindly than in the Presen: day—the 
licular, 
Tue late Charles Mathews, Whom we have 
the best-natured, and kind-hearted of men, 
ly irritable and liable to be thrown into a st 
the Most trivial cUlCUmstances, This was 6 
it inay be said over-wrought state of th 


than one of his entertainments 


€ urute, eing fright-ned, Stroggled, and at last bit 
8, the narrator Could recal| “a hundred amusing slightly in the Wrist; but the scar W"8 SO titling, briuging *carcely any blood 
INstances of his Pecwliarities ang €ccentricities, Of Which he may one day Sive | at all, that Neither he nor | h i i 
@ Speciinen to the public. Among the Principal of rs" 
Sell-annoyance Was newspaper Cliticism, "Pp 


Per On any theatrical petlormance was alway 
lever, 


‘ Look here,’ he Would say, taking up a 


Royal, Drury Lane. 


(avian, in the “ Mountaineers ” for his Own benefit, 
Own benefit, fur it Certainly was not for the benctit of 


€xecrable Performance We Never witness 


to his comedr!* Gran ine patience, heaven ite 


be know about it? 

Isn’t this Sufficient to drive any body mad 2 

played comedy all his life « we” take 

course he cag’y play tragedy, thon: 

I do myself T should have been the be. 
0 


but le: me go on—« we have seen Elliston int 
mountebank, wouldnt haye me at D 


yet “we” thinks he has a sylla- 
ble the advantage of his Sr nettition in this instance, wy, 
his j 


low had pares! of Pigs in Nside—ee we, 

Tomkins, OF Whatever his name is, Tomkins t 

tion than Be] vi~Belyj c@uld kiek Tomkins th 
l&e. &e. 


And yet poor Mathews had no warmer ad; 


i 

{ n 
| venes than those Whose Occasional animady 
} 


Encouraging every one himeself, he wa 


‘hers to the place “ppropriated for their 
censure, even though it might only | *bluvions, nisther they might be male wt 
tar the Shape af friendly femonstrance ; but “ N 


w 
88. Peace to his manes, 


CONCLUSION the bridge of boats and entered 
: iy : the town. There va® 20 Crowd of carria anquins j 
Very imperfeet fecimen Of the great lessee’s ‘ table. i i 


With this slight and 
tal&,’ the narrator will here Close his « &}) 


siting. He does NOt possess the talent ofa Pp 


perienc 

one; but, Whatever may have been atlirmed, he 
Scrupulously avoided Violating the Sacred confi 
h 


© has repeated Nothing he did Rot really ¢ 


5 
Should he in any instance have Oflended, he ¢ 
intention, 


Stant importer in life, to whom I~for | 


4ppreciation so harmless, and so am 
Not look upon thy like again, 


nges introduce 
beyond which 
t was at the close of the monsoon 


Jumna. Our im 


: Multoa: ® town of consid 


88 ther ative Country; the re w 


t, frequent squabbles With the press; he _ san" ate f hi 
» OWing to his assumed consequence, | cre raw he “9 arations of hig 
stimation of the theatrical aNitmadver- | assailal) ©, OF that h 


; @ seli-established tribunal, accusing ani | while from other ; 
condemning at Pleasure, Hp Would then q as. 


Purchased epjzi: OF Balan and the hired bravo 


SUII it js UC fair ty Say that at no Period of oy ! : 
€Xercise their funetions more 'mpar- | but merely to re 


Would obserye our Proceedings anq follow, and bad a 

Was, itis wel] khown, exceeding- | proached close to the tents i 

ale of the S§reatest €xCitement by | not negr us, ; 

wing partly to a highly-wroughi, and I for Company's xa} 

4€ Nervous “ystem, heightened by bodily | wad left him ; J 
ale accident in Carly lite. i 

From an iatimate intercousse With him dur 


! , : er. He came to Me on a certain 
© last ight visite; this elegan; theatre tor the Purpose evening, and cog lained that he felt excessive pain j 
of Withessing the Performance yt that excellent comedian, Mr. Belv; it hi 


™, though 
© managed to Swallow g little, be rej rest w ery symptom 
ecause a man happens to have | of disgust. There was ne disguising the 8d truth frog os any longer, 
mself to thing &S a matter of e was *videutly suffering under 4 paroxyem of hydrephobin, the Surgeon 
OSSess first-rate tragic OWES, as beiig made acquainted with the Cire winstan.s » he Was convey, the 
femict on the Stage if I didn tlimp ; hospital tent, 7 UIMOst cure wes taken of him ; 

he Character.” Charlatan, a 4 


etsions would hes excite his ire. ticular house had ‘Ne flight of highly *rnamented steps that Jed down to the 
* Pensaully alive to any remane His ity | ablotiona 8; 224 conducted sme ee! 
fenuity could Construe into an implied 


Stoniana,’ not from @ny lack of Mate- 
rial, bur rom a Consciousness that he has a - Ton 


aganini, and Should not have 

Carried these anecdotes to half the extent he ha j 

kind ©ncouragement this humble exercise of his 
ed: 


In an attempt of this nature it was Not to be ex : c ; 
can honestly assert that though Well-nigh ludicrous nm the menacing a 
© may somewhat have extenuated, he has set d > ha 
dence of © domestie Cirele— | We were eigners. 
ONCCive to be publi 
@n only Say it has bee 
And now, farewell, dear and old friend Elliston . 





4 : ly perceive Bhurtpore and its Bigantic fortifica- 
e Capacity of Orderly, and not in| tions, as well as the ver i ] imit 
I beheld Scenery mo, i 
Magnificent. Even the lower ra 
Surpassing gtandeur; beneath and 


You to defiles and Passes of | it was im possible not 
treme, while in the ba k 


Ch lie ya leys, fertile in the ex-| hostile Parties, that if this w 
cK ground uprise those giant rid 
i$ Never withdrawn, and over which 


no human foo 
Probability ever will pass 


» in the year 1g9 
part, assembled at Meerut, und 
€8, and our own regimental , flicers ; 
d terminate in results alt 


* Spectacle of the kind, I took Care to attend. Jy the 5] 
erable size and great Lote, inasmuch | Of the Jun 
most distinguished Of the ¥ 


1, and there. upon 4 COuck, Compo ed ofa double Tow of v 
T, and took up their quarters | dry billets, the body of the Wretched Camp follower wag stretched, 
the General pened a com! erag iM thickly wig} 








RITICS. 





N HOTEL 
REET 








ARCLay ST 


MUnication with the Rajah of Bhurtpore, the towers and bastions 


FO this peint distinctly Visible Either be 








t was un- 
force 

Which at that Moment he wag threatened, th 

ay, is to the poet, the painter, | deaf ear; and we being by far to 

SUION Was to religion and morals | Were force, to maint 


‘aw a comparison between the 


of Venice, remarking that mention, because of the 


id not justly entide him to his | universal 
not enurely WTong in these Opl- | little dog 


1 personal and interested One day, Ithink i Was the second after our departure from Meerut, he aud 
“our literary history dig had been drinking jn the 


daily Ne€Wspaper Press in par- | hig Custom w 


; y 
before alluded ‘0, though one of | it fur Granted that he 


i Upon which 
’ seized him by the heck, and gave him a 
his 


ing the Progress of writing more beating. Th 


loa her u MOUCe of it, AY & measure of precau- 
tion I washe it for bim 


ss od after Setting it tieg 8p, he went to 
1€ perusal of an article in a pa. sleep, 


$ Sufficient to throw him into a 


ever after, 
and during the weeks thar we lay on the wINDA, exhibited no signs of hydro. 
Paper and reading, « « Theatre phobia. The Cane was different w; 


. Belvi, @s Oc- | had bit bim 


sult the Surgeon, Mt this he refused 10 do 
Yext Merning th 


he 
eptered iny tent, | PFession uf his fece Tibly altered. 
He Compinined a) of great thirst, and milk wae alien bi 


1 in the wrist where the d 


- What does 
S0—say that is execrable. 


but it availed nothing. 
He died that night at twelve 9 clock, in a State of ryyj 

ae © were aij Rrieved aud ‘ygpe : : 
Who's wen Sean te fel Feathers : bu; the grief of Soldiers, like that of children, seldom lastg lon 
hing EN ton bee ‘ and in a day or 'wo our attention Was altogether dovoted ty the” 

_— 4 — rook Octa- accidents uf ach day as j und. As m j 

“hy But who can kic wey Bee. | tO pay frequent Visits to Multoa, which we found singularly clean and neat, 
ivers, notruer, no more constant | **Pecially in the ete Aide, y 


he was as Sensitive as a mimo. | Children, 


s 
Zthered royn, Us, and made as if they would oppose our further pTogrese, 
8 Upon one The fact is, mind — oe nibed bop Part of the country are singularly 
z *M+Sratitious, #nd ho Many iQds o c a. 

S done had j, not been for the baboon, in the river there 

regularly to be fed from 4 
Pected he couig Please every | 20ds, though dependent on their votarie 


tttudes which the baboons of Multog 
own naught in malice, he has | **8Umed, as soo), 4s they ascertained, which th 
“th 


BOt show much fight, for when, after 9 
moment's hesitation, a CTY was raised +; 
2 Without | Crowd of monkeys,’ and we 


Y ui nde 7 heels in ali directions. They retreated, however 
; MY ear] atron and con. | sti retaining an attity e of Ostility ; for 
drop the dae now—haye | of the houses, than they began 


to chatter and show their teeth, and even to pelt 
ve give my readers half as / 48 with the bits of mortar and stone, which they mMénaged to 
Cas i 


among the hills, and Tepair taining an extensive and striking 

t of the on Ore than | Fram this Point I could distinet 
i " 8 Of which the 
© varied or more traly | whole of the forge as Pore was assembled ; and 


4&8 from which the snow | her game wag desperate. 
t ever has Passed, or in al) | that these SUr@Mises an 
yet time tg enter upon the serio 
5, that a small force, of myself at once of the pet 
er Genera} Ochterlony, | and that which c 
Mediate chief was an old and | tures 
are. Nevertheless, we felt 


8, I may as we!) disburden 
d between me 
incident in my Indian adyen. 


leinity of Multoa a camp follower died who belo 
the native P%pulation 
‘together His body 
of the Tiver, on the opposite} to behold 
| ¢ abe the friends of the deceased g 
fchome dan familes} for the Pile. Tt was @ sort of terrace, which measured perhaps giz feet in | 
@ halted, while © kifantry by four in bread:} 


ca @ Coat of ghie thas i8, of melted butter made Of the mil 


ae 


oan 


seme 
Sr Se 
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ers cae 
a ie rs is 
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of the buffalo, upon which they piled a quantity of dry grass with faggots, and 
light wood over all. Assoonas the preparations were completed, several of 
the near relatives of the deceased approached to ascertain that all was in order, 
and immediately on their retiring the torches were applied, and the flame 
sprang upwards with amazing rapidity ; I never looked upon a more disgusting 
sight. ‘The pile burned furiously, so much so indeed, that several persons 
with long poles, were obliged from time to time to keep the half-cousumed 
flesh from rolling out of the flames; and what was more horrible still, the 
hawks, of which I have elsewhere spoken, as infesting this hemisphere, suc- 
ceeded mure than once ia setting both flames and. poles at defiance. I saw 
several of these birds pounce down, seize a morsel of flesh while it was broiling, 
and fly away with it. At last I grew perfectly sick ; and returning to my tent, 
thanked God that I had been born in a land where such horrors were unknown, 
We lingered on in this situation for a good many months, during the hottest 
of which, including March and April, we managed to render the tents habit- 
able only by fitting to the doors on the weather side a sort of screen of grass, 
which was kept perpetually moist with water. By-and-bye, however, the divi- 
sion broke up, and returned for the monsoon to Meerut, where poor old General 
Ochterlony died—respected, yet scarcely regretted, by the troops that served 
under him. We returned, moreover, just in time to witness the consecration 
by the bishop of a handsome church, dedicated to St. John,which had been built 
by private subscription. Let me not omit to give the credit which is due, to 
the pious and excellent pastor of that church, the Rev. K. Fisher. If ever 
an lived to discharge tne duties of his station, Mr Fisher was that man; and 
the consequence was, that he won over many a profligate to repentance, 
besides securing the affections of the whole garrison, aud making numerous 
converts from tleathenisin to Christianity. 1 shall never, as long as [ live, 
‘forget the tenour of the admonitions which I received from him, and soime, | 
<doubdt not, ont of the multitudes who then held the same language with myself, 
still survive to repeat it. 
ile we occupied our old cantonments at Meerut, a fire broke out in the 
stables, which was supposed, [ cannot tell how truly, to have been occasioned 
by the wilful negligence of some of the natives. It cost us several valuable 





-et@rses, besi ies many more so injured, that not till the expiration of many weeks 


they were fit to be ridden. And not the least provoking part of the business 
was, that the pé¥pétrators of the crime played their cards su skilfully, that be- 
yond @ suspicion, nothing was ever brought home to them. 

Thus passed several months, at the termination of which, the order reached 
as to advance once more into the immediate vicinity of the hostile city.- We 
set out, as our custom was, at an early hour inthe morning; yet, even then, | 
-on passing the gate of Mr. Fisher’s country-house, we saw the good man watt. 
ing to greet us; and fervent were the prayers which he put up for our well. 
being, whether we should ever behold him again or not. I assure my reader, 
that [ am neither @ hypocrite in matters of faith, nor a sickly sentimentalist ; 
but I declare to him in ali soberness and honesty, that I never was more deeply 
affected myself—nor saw a regiment of soldiers more deeply atfected, than we 
all were by the prayers and blessings of one whom we so sincerely loved and 
respected. Neither let me fail to observe, that not in my poor judgment only, 
but that of all the most intelligent of the members of the Britisn Army—is 
there anything which so much stands in need of reformation, as what I may 
venture to call the Chaplain’s department in the Service. Our superiors may 
think as they please,—but we, who fill up the ranks of the British Army, know 
that we have souls to be saved, and very grateful should we be were there 
always at hand those who could tell us how to proceed, in order to insure their 
salvation ; and J can attest—in proof of this—that there was not a man in the 
11th Dragoons, nor indeed in. the European garrison of Meerut, who would not 
have laid down his life for the Rev. Mr. Fisher, more cheerfully than for any 
officer uader whom he immediately served. 

Onwards we moved, not easily forgetting our kind friend, or his generous 
%enedictions, till by-and-bye we took up our old ground, on this side tne Jum- 
na, and opposite to the city of Multoa. I cannot tell why we should have ex- 
pected to remain there, but we did not remain, for on the very next morning, 
we crossed the river; and pushing on to a range of heights, which in some 
sort, command the plain on which Bhurtpore is built, we there pitched our 
camp, waiting till the army should assemble, and the siege, of which nobody 
any longer doubted, should begin in real earnest. 

From day to day, after our establishment in this camp, troops, stores, and 
cannon came up. The heavy guns whick had been collected at Agra, were 
‘transported to the place of assembly by water, and the new Commander-in- 
Chiet, Lord Combermere, making his appearance about the same time, the 
-whole Army -was reviewed, and next day putin motion. it was the duty of 
the 11th, supported by some native cavalry, to cover the advance, and tnany a 
formidable piece of ground we passed over. Not an enemy, however, showed 
himself, and about noon on the third day, the towers and bastions of Bhurtpore 
uprose in the centre of a huge plain, immediately before us. No hing could 
éxceed the carelessness, or the misp.aced confidence of its ruler and his troops. 
Though they must have been long aware of our hostile designs, they took no 
precautious whatever to defeat or even to retard their accomplishment; in- 
‘deed, we found that the very trenches which Lord Dake’s people had dug were 
not filled in. Lord Combermere, as may well be imagined, made haste to pre- 
vent their remedying an error so gross and so palpable. The trenches were 
immediately occupied by the King’s 34th Regiment of Foot, and much time, 
as well as a large amount of fatigue, saved ta the besieging army in conse- 
quence. 

The town and fort of Bhurtpore are planted in the very heart of an enormous 
wood, of which the outskirts approach within five or six hundred yards of the 
defences of the place. The woud is intersected in all directions by roads or 
passes ; and while the infantry worked in the trenches and pushed their saps, 
we, that is, the cavalry, had it in charge, to guard these passes so as to prevent 
doth ingress and egress to the garrison. We were not always permitted to ef- 
fect this, or to do the ordinary duty of outlying picket, without,molestation, as 
well trom the enemy’s guns, as from attacks by their very active and vigilant 
cavalry. The former of these modes of annoyance cost us several lives, among 
which I must mention that of Colonel Faithful, chief engmeer to the Army. 
The latter did not often pass off without wounds both to men and horses on 
either side. One day in particular ] well recollect that the arm of Mr. Gruer, 
who commanded our picket, was severely hurt by a thrust froma lance ; while 
the charger of one of his men had his tail cut off close tothe stump, as clean as 
if the operation had been performed by a surgeon. ; 

The wood which surrounded Bhurtpore was so donse, that in spite of con- 
stant service at the outposts, a good while elapsed ere I succeeded in obtaining 
of the place such a view as could be said to allay my very natural curiosity. 
It was only, indeed, by riding to the far extremity of one of the avenues, that 
you could hope to see a yard beyond your own ground ; and this, for some 
reason which was never explained to us, we were particularly cautioned from 
hazarding. But there is no repressing the laudable disposition which urges 
men in general to increase their knowledge. My comrade and I being on patrol 
one morning, determined to indulge the desire under which we had both 
for some time laboured ; and finding all clear to the extent which we had been 
directed to recoonoitre, we pushed gallantly beyond it. Suddenly we found 
ourselves on the edge of the open country ; and the formidable appearance of 
the place against which our operations were directed, I shall not soon forget. 
There secmed to be no limits to the succession of redoubts and batteries which 
covered it on every side, Abattis, too, had been felled and laid with consum- 
mate care, so as to obstruct the approaches, and expose columns in advance to 
the fire of both cannon and musketry ; while, that a sharp look-out was kept 
by the garrison, and the parties detached from it, we had soon the best reason 
for knowing. Though there were but two of us, we scarce showed ourselves 

on the open plain, ere four or five guns were directed against us; and the pre- 
cision with which the artillerists threw their shot, soon warned us to withdraw. 
We did so, well pleased to have seen so much ; neither did we return empty- 
handed. The wood was full of animals of the chase, of deer, buffaloes, hares, 
antelopes, and even of wild boars—to the pursuit of which, when not engaged 
on duty, we were accustomed to devote many an hour; and this day my 
comrade having killed a wild hog by a pistol-shot, we gathered him up, and 
carried him triumphantly into camp. ; 
It was not, however, exclusively by reason of the stock of game which 
abounded there, that the woods around Bhurtpore proved fruitful to us of inter- 
esting occurrences. Numbers of Bhurtporeans,—by what motive instigated 1 
canuot tell,—used to penetrate these thickets; and to pursue and make prison- 
ers of these afforded us almost as much sport as to chase the antelope, or run 
down the wild hog. Yet we never succeeded in extracting from them any 
valuable information. They would even deny that they beionged to the fort, 
or had any connexion with its inmates; nor could either promises or threaten- 
ings prevail upon them to alter their tone. 

Meanwhile the besieging force set to work in good earnest, and pushiog for- 

ward their approaches, threw up batteries, from which, in due time, a heavy 

fire was opened. Of the solidity of the walls, however, against which this can. 
nonade was directed, it wouldbe difficult for those who never looked upon them 
9 form a conception. Though faced with common masonry, they were con- 
tructed within the shell out of huge trunks and limbs of trees, which, being 
* ranged longitudinally, and having the intervals between them filled up with 
@olid and well-rammed clay, offered to the shot such resistance as could have 

ome from no other kind of fortification whatever. I have seen scores of balls 
trike and splinter the stone-work close to the line of breach, without causing 
she slightest inclination of the rampart itse!f; indeed, several days elapsed ere 























are expected to accomplish in half that interval. Neither were our gunners 
permitted to have all the amusement to themselves. The enemy kept up a 
heavy fire from a large number of cannon,—not without some loss, and more 
annoyance to the besiegers ; indeed, the crashing among the branches, as often 
as the Bhurtporeans warmed to their work, was awful; and not a few of our 
people received wounds from the splinters which were thus scattered about. 
In the labours of the siege we mounted men tvok no psrt; our duties con- 
sisted in guarding against sorties, and hindering supplies from being thrown into 
the place; and in the execution of these services, we came, as | have else- 
where related, more than once into collision with the enemy. But as I cannot 
reeall to my remembrance any affair of which the details put in especial claim 
upon the reader's attention, I will not weary him by forced descriptions where 
there is, ia truth, little or nothing to describe. 


SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF BHURTPORE, 


So passed several weeks, ihe roar of artillery sounding continually in our 
ears, and casualties occurring from time to time, as if to remind us that we 
were enacting not the semblauce but the reality of war. Among these sounds 
there was one which became by degrees so familiar that we expected it as 
regularly as midnight came round—and, having heard it, became forthwith 
satistied that hostilities would not be renewed at least for an hour or two. 
There was an cnormous gun on one of the bastions of the city, which the garri. 
son were accustomed to discharge only at stated seasons, or if some particular 
effect was desired to be; produced. The report emitted by that discharge 
drowned every other noise for the moment; and, if they never succeeded in 
doing any execution in the camp, the fault lay not with the loading but with 
the pointing of the gun. From us it got the name of Sweet-lips, and the com- 
mon remark used to be, ‘Oh, now Sweet lips has spoken we may go to sleep’ 
The gun is an extremely beautiful piece of mechanism, but considered as a 
weapon of war, was perfectly useless. ' 

Time ran his course, and the publication of an order one day, in which volun- 
teers from the cavalry were invited, with their dismounted comrades, to share 
the honour of the assault, informed us for the first time that a breach had been 
etfedted, and that it either was, or was expected soon to be, practicable. As 
there is never any backwardness among Bri ish troops to occupy the post of 
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Serjeant Waldron sprang forward to meet me, gave me his hand, and thanked 
me for his life ; after which we drew our swords and dashed into the midst of 
the fugitives. Numbers were cut down, some with arms, others without, till 
by-and-by the survivors lost all heart, and entreated us to spare them. We 
had no mind to kill men who offered no resistance ; so, desiring them to throw 
down their arms one by one as they approached, we saw them gallop or scam- 
per off, and never once troubled our heads to inquire whither they were going. 

et there was one little group in that miscellaneous crowd which | inust claim 
credit for having saved from insult, and guarded to a place of safety. I saw 
two fine-looking women, whom a band, apparently of servants, followed, make 
une or two efforts to pass, yet continually shrink back again. Upon this I rode 
forward, and making myself understood by signs, rather than by words, I vol- 
untéered to be their protector; they gratefully gave themselves up to my 
guidance, and [ had the satisfaction to carry them uninjured through the throng, 
and to see them ride offin a direction where all was clear, after | had received 
from them the most gratifying acknowledgments. 

Having seen them safe, I returned to my former station, time enough to 
witness the barbarity with which a corps of Sepoys cut down the fugitives by 
whole sections. Not having any particular delight in scenes like these, | rode 
aside, and going up to my Kajpoot, who lay where my ball had dropped him, I 
observed, to my surprise, that his carabine was of English manufacture, and 
that it bore, besides the common Tower mark, the number 1800. Meanwhile, 
however, my comrades had moved off in a different direction, so conceiving 
that I was bound to follow, 1 gave my horse the rein, and tried to trace them. 
In this effort [ crossed severa! tields, in a far corner of which I came upon a 
single Rajpoot, who seemed to have posted himself there over a heap of loose 
armour, and who, on caliing to him to surrender, instantly placed himself in an 
attitude of defence. [ rode at him, delivered a heavy blow on the top of his 
head, felt that the sword had made no impression, yet saw him fall. The fact 
is, that the weight of my blow stunned him, even while the solidity of his tur- 
ban hindered the edge from penetrating. I did not stop to repeat the blow, 
which was clearly not mortal, inasmuch as he turned himself round as | passed, 
and spat at me; but I was too anxious to rejoim my regiment to think of 
avenging the insult, and therefore left him with a whole skin in the mud. 

In prosecuting my search after my missing comrades, I passed several sputs 
of ground, which in the shape of dead men and horses, as well Europeans as 








danger, when it is pomted out to them, so the publication of the order just 
alluded to was hailed with loud acclamations. Every man upon parade, in- 


severai times on foot by ourseives, aud were now looking for the route from 
hour to hour, the arrival of a fresh European regiment in camp caused us to 
return to our horses. Wiauth three British regiments the General conceived 
that he was strong enough to storm a town, of which the garrison was under- 
stood not to fall short of tifteen thousand men: and with three British 
regiments, supported by a considerable body of Sepoys, the assault was finally 
delivered. 

I can give no account from my own personal observation, of anything that 
went on in the trenches, either during the process of digging and laying the 
mine, by which it was proposed to eniarge the main breach, or just before the 
mine was sprung. It was reported inthe camp, indeed, that a very serious 
accident occurred: that the troops being furmed for the assault edged too 
naar to the loaded chamber of the mine, and that the explosion, though it ture 

the enemy’s defences to pieces, was scarcely less fatal to us, by blowmg up 
the leading company of the 14th Regiment, and killing a good many men in 
the company that followed. These things may or may not have happened. Al! 
that I know on the subject is, that having been moved up on the day of the 
assault to the edge of the wood, we sat or horseback from an early hour in the 

morning, watching with breathless auxicty for the report which we were given 
to understand would at once open out the way forthe advance of our comrades, 

and act as the signal for the rush. Jt is marvellous wtth whit a slow and 
heavy step the moments pass by when men are thus circumstanced. I thought 

that the clocks would never strike nine, and yet the wands were moving that 

day as they usually do, neither faster nor slower. We spoke to one another, 

too, in whispers, as if there had been risk of creating an alarm, which there was 
not, and vainly and eagerly we strove to catch so much as a glimpse of the 
scene of action, through the thick branches that interposed between us and the 
town. At last one of our officers, who had repcatedly consulted his watch, 
said aloud, as if speaking to himself, ‘ We'll have it soon, for it is close upon 

tha hour.’ He had scarcely uttered the words when a far-uff cheer was heard. 

A boom of cannon and a rattle of musketry, and then. and not till then, we 

heard the roar of anignited mine, and we knew that the struggle was begun 

inearnest. I never looked upon an object with deeper and more breathless 
interest than upon the wreath of smoke, which, like a vapour, rose above the 
branches. It was the canopy beneath which brave men fought and died; it 

was the shroud in which not a few of them had been enwrapped ere to our eyes 
it became visible. 

If I except the untimely explosion of the mine, of which, however, I can 
speak only on tha authority of vague rumour, no arrangements could have been 
more judiciously entered into, or more skilfully carried out, than those which 
led the way to the storming of Bhurtpure, and aided in its capture. While 
the troops were moved over night into the trenches, and stoud ready to spring 
forward at the appointed signal, all the drummers and musicians remaited in 
camp, where, beating the reveilice, and executing the signals that were usual 
on days ef perfect quiet, they did their best to prevent a suspicion from enter- 

ing the minds of the garriso. that the crisis of their fate was come. How far 

the device succeeded | cannu: pretend to say. The heavy firing which fol- 
lowed the explosion of the mine showed that never for #n instant had ‘he 
breaches been left unguarded ; and the tenacity with which the defenders held 
them good was vouched for by its long continuance. 

We were deeply interested in a scene of which we would have given worlds 
to become spectators, when the Adjutant, who was employed to lovk out, sud. 
denly reported that the British ensign waved upon the top of the ramparts. In 
a moment all was excitation and bustle. A loud long cheer, so soon as we 
feit ourselves firmly in the saddle, caused the glades and deeper rece-ses of the 
forest to ring, and away we went at full gallop, in order to intercept a body of 
horsemen, whom the Adjutant had observed to emerge from one of the more 
distant gates of the fortress, almost as soou as the British standard began to 
wave frum the Summit of the breach. Not unobserved, however, by the garri. 
son, albeit sharply engaged with our infantry on their own ground, was this our 
forward movement. ‘hey turned upon us instantly some six or cight guns, 
the bails from which passed over, or in front, or on either side of us; yet, with 
two exceptions, all proved harmless, and we held our onward course unchecked 

One man was cut in two close by my side. The other shot struck a horse, and 
sorely wounded his hinder quarters; but these were the only instances in 
which tha enemy’s fire told, though it was both well-directed and warmly sus- 
tained, 

Being now within two or three hundred yards of the fort, our riflemen, of 
whom | was one,were sent out to skirmish. Away we dashed, ten of us keeping 
well together; and disregarding the shower of balls that feli around us, we 
succeeded in gaining the edge of a large pond or tank, the high banks of 
which, together with those of some salt-pans adjoining to it, rendered us tole- 
rably safe from the artillery practice of the enemy. Here we extended our 
files, which we had scarcely done, ere I found myself opposite to some twenty 
or thirty horsemen, whom, judging from their long robes and magaificent 
turbans, I put down in my own mind as nothing less than the Rajah himself, 
and some of his immediate attendants, endeavouring to effect theirescape. I 
tried to pull up and get a shot at them ; but ere I could do so, one of their 
body took deliberate aim at me, and his ball struck the ground just under the 
nose of my charger. I returned his fire, and saw him bend over his saddle- 
bow, at the instant that a ball from somebody else splashed into my cloak and 
lodged there. But the party, of whatever class of men it might consist, did 
not linger long where they first confronted us. The 59th iaving by this time 
won the ramparts in their rear, opened upon them a heavy fire of musketry. 
Whereupon they gave the spur to their steeds, and without so much as pausing 
to observe what might be in front, they galloped off towards the point where 
egress into the open country was most immediate. : 

The salt-pan lying between us and the fugitives, we could not dash im upon 
them ; but away we flew, as fast as our horses would carry us, rounding that 
obstruction, and striving if possible to heac them. At last we arrived, one by 
one, at a road which led directly to one of the gates of the city ; and the 
scene of confusion which there opened on me I shall never forget. Forth 
from the gateway and over the draw-bridge rushed multitudes of fugitives, 
whom our victorious infantry closely pursued ; and the slaughter which was 
effected by the bayonet, by musketry, and by the crushing of man upon man, I 
have no language sufficiently frightful to describe. Neither were we without 
our incidents; the excitement attending which was very great. For example, 
the first objects that arrested my atvention on rounding a corner of the road, 
were Serjeant Waldron, one of our regiment, and a ferocious-looking Rajpo ot 
savagely confronting one another. The Serjeant having discharged his pistol, 
had his horse drawn up toa position well nigh rampant, while the Rajpoot, 
who stood within six yards of him, was taking deliberate aim at him with his 
carabine. I saw that there was not a moment to be lost. I thrust both spurs 
into my horse's flanks, and, while in the act of advancing, I took aim, fired, and 





the feeblest commencement was made in the work which breac ing batteries 





natives, besides broken arms, torn garments, caps, turbans, and su forth, ex- 


deed, hastened to give in his name ; nur was it without occasioning much | hibited manifold signs of a battle stoutiy maintaineé. By and by I plunged 
mortification to those whom he determined to keep with their standards, tha: | ‘tv the wood ; and there too, as [ afterwards leamed, a warm skirmish had 
the Colonel finally made choice of tea men per troop for performing this novel | 
service. But the joy of the fsvuured few, and the envy of the rejected many, | 
proved in the end to have been equally misplaced. After we had paraded 


occurred, many of the Bhurtporeans climbing up into trees, and shooting our 
men from their perches. Of these almost all were put to death ; yet in the 
heat of that wild affray a little ineident occurred, of which, because of the 
merit due to Major Smith, the chief actor in the scene, and because of the 
evidence which it affords of the absence from moderm warfare of al! feelin 
that bratalize and degrade, I am bound to make mention A poor native ar 
of singularly interesting appearance, had fled with bis fa'her from the fort.” 
lhe party to which the father belonged, fell in with our penple in the woody, 
and a warm struggle ensued. In the course of this skirmish the unfortunat® " 
man was killed ; whereupon the child, throwing himself down beside the dead- 
body of his father, wept bitterly in apparent regardlessness of the thousan 
deaths by which he was surrounded. Major Smith, of the Lith, being grealy 
toached at the scene, rode forward, and causing his native servant to interpr 

for him, promised to be a protector to the child. He faithfully redeemed che” 
pledge. The child was removed from the field of slanghter to the Majo.jg%) 
tert, and was finally, at the Major’sYexpense, established in life. hom 
The booty taken in Bhurtpore was, | have reason to believe, immense ; 4 
large portion of which went, | suspect, in indiscriminate pillage among the as** 


in-Chief a sum of not less than 75,000], and to each private suldier, natives 
well as European, between 40 and 50 rupees. In tne citadel, which held out 
one day after the town had fallen, little was found of value. Three deserters 
were, however, recovered ; one of whom was tried, and the next day shot; 
while the remaining two were condemned to transportation for life, and yan 
existence, whether long or short, in chains, hard labour, and close impris 

ment, 
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CHANGES OF QUARTERS—PBACEABLE ADVENTURES—PAISING HEALTH—BACK 
TO ENGLAND, AND DISCHARGE. 


Such is a brief and necessarily imperfect narrative of the siege and capture 
of Bhurtpore, an event on the great political importance of which, it wouid be 
ridiculous for me to hazard an opinion. One fact, however, is not only certainy 
itselt, but was felt and acknowledged at the moment throeghout the whole of 
India, namely, that there existed «mong the native powers a sort of supersti= 
tious conviction that Bhurtpore would never vield to the force of British ‘ge- 
nius or British valour ; and that so long as Bhurtpore continued to assert its 
independence, a rallying point would still be left to the native chiefs, when- 
ever they might make up their minds to rebel. That idle, yet not harmless 
delusion, the results of the siege in 1825 at once dispersed; and not till this 
day has the effect of so unlooked-for a defeat ceased to operate upon the hum- 
bled spirits of all who witnessed it. 

The siege being ended, and some of the principal fortifications blown up, 
one or two regiments of Native Infantry were left to compiete the work of de- 
struction ; while the rest of the army drew off and encamped at various poin, 
more or less distant from the trenches. Our encampment was not far remove 
from the citadel, nor had we occupied it long ere a Statf Officer came in at 
desired that a troop might attend him, in pursuit of two or three loads of trea 
ure which were understood to have escaped. {[t so happened that my tro: 
was the first for duty ; 80 away we went, carrying neither forage nor provisi 
along with us; and fur two days and as many uights our toils and privati 
were excessive. We penetrated through some tremendous Passes, whir 
handful of resolute men might have held against an army, and morethan 
arrived at a village just in time to learn that the treasure, with its escory yy 
passed some huure previously, and was gune nobody could tell where. © ¢,,. 
result was, that after having been reluctantly compe led to pillage several vil. 
lages, and to make free with the people’s fodder, we returned to camp not more 
rich than when we set out; and had little else to show as a memorial of our 
wild expedition than horses more or lees blemished, and ourselves jaded well- 
nizh to death. 

It was soon after the conclusion of this abortive excursiof, that the deserter 
of whom I spoke a short time ago was hung over one of the bastions, after 
which the fortitications of the place were, one afier another, thrown down. 
This done, the troops received orders to fall towards their ancient stations, and 
we,on obeying it, had an opportunity of visiting several places of yreat and 
deserved repute among the people of Hindostan. Among others we passed 
through Agra, where I beheld the superb toinb of the Shah Jehan and his fa- 
vourite wife—a structure so gorgeous, that any attempt to describe it, even 
with the pencil, would be preposterous. It stands, confronting the river, upon 
a terrace, the whole of which is paved in mosaic, and being itself composed en- 
tirely of beautiful white marble, offers, with its four minarets, and its noble 
stair of ascent, one of the most magnificent specimens of a very peculiar style 
of architecture that the imagination of man can conceive. Here, teo, are the 
tombs of several Ministers of State, scarcely less magnificent, though formed 
of different kinds of stone, some being red, others of a darker colour, yet all 
strikingly beautiful. But i must not dwell upon subjects with which I feel 
myself inadequate to deal. Rather let me return to “5 own personal narrative, 
of which little more remains to be told, inasmuch as life in India to a private 
soldier has, for the most part, too much of sameness in it to sanction any en- 
deavour on his part to draw out its details beyond the very narrowest limits. 

On the 12th of March, 1826, we resumed our old quarters at Cawnpore, 
through which, not long after our arrival, passed the ex-Rajah of Bhurtpore, 
on his way as a state prisoner to Calcutta. And here I am reluctantly com- 
pelled to acknowledge that a disposition to carry to a terrible excess all the 
vices that appertain to this country showed itselfin our regiment, and especially 
among the remains of the volunteers from the 8th. The habit, indeed, of drunk- 
enness became so confirmed among us, that there was no making head against 


tive, were the consequence. I cannot in terms sufficiently strong caution my | 
brother soldiers against the folly, as well as the wickedness, of yielding them- 
selves up to so terrible a vice. Even if they be preserved from dipping their 
hands in the blood of their fellow.creatures, they are sure, under the influence 


and entail on them long years of fruitless semorse. But I know, by experience, 
how little the experience of others is, by giddy young men, apt to be regarded. 
I can, therefore, serve them in nothing more effectually, than by expressing my 
earnest wish that they may buy the one, if buy it they must, at a rate less ruin- 
ous than it has been my fortune to see it purchased by othe:s, whose pros- 
pects for the future were, at one time, bright as a morning in May. 

If | except a visit which the Governor-General paid us, and the occurrence 
of a frightful fire, by which both barracks and stables were destroyed, there oc- 
curred, throughout the remaining months of the year, nothing of which I con- 


them clear of the burning pile, not a few scampered off into the heart of the | 
country and never came back to us again. My own brute was a perfect devil, 


mentarily free from bit and halter, tried to regain their liberty : but tomy ex- 





brought the Rajpoot dead to the ground. 
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sailants and the followers ; yet enough was secured to give to the Commander-*” 








it; and frequent attempts at assassination, not always, I grieve to say, abor- — 


of its madness, to be hurried into actions which must cover them with shame | 





sider it necessary to make mention. The fire in question cost us, 1 remember, fi: 
a good many of our horses ; for besides that several perished ere we could ge! | ~ 


and chanced to be among the number of those, which, finding themselves mo- 


treme mortification the monster was one dav brought back. He was a perfec’ | 
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scarecrow when he came, and I heartily regretted that I was ever so unfortu- 
nate as to sec him again. ; 

From Cawnpore we moved to Meerut, where, since we last occupied the sta- 
tion, the same accident had occurred which rendered ourselves, for a time, 
houseless. We were, therefore, agreeably surprised to find a range of new 
and commodious barracks thrown up for our reception. We made ourselves 
as comiortable in them as circumstances would allow, and became witnesses, 
on one occasion, to such a fall of nailstones as I, at least, never beheld in any 
part of Europe. The blocks of ice, for they were nothing less, measured, ma- 
ny of them, a full inch in length; and they fell with such violence, as not only 
to destroy the blossom, and even the under branches of the fruit trees, but se- 
riously to injure the people that were abroad, aod here and there to kill their 
cattle. I confess, that as [ gazed abroad upon the phenomenon, my thoughts 
reverted to the account which Moses gives of a similar judgment inflicted on 
the Egyptians long ago: and [ could not but feel, that had this continued many 
hours longer, there would have been little left for the locusts to glean had Su- 
preme Power determined that they should come to complete the ruin which 
the elements had begun. , p - 

Our life in India was not, however, entirely a strange intermixture of milita- 
ry duty, and dissipation, and sheer idleness. We had, both at Meerut and e!se 
where, our more rational amusements also. For example, while we lay at Mee- 
rut, Mr. Wolff, the well-known missionary, paid us a visit, and his discourses, 
for he preached to us by the Commandant’s permission, were, if not very edify- 

ing, at all events abundantly strange. He gave us a detailed account of his 
wauderings—of the persecutions to which he liad been subjected, and of the 
fragments of the scattered tribes which he had discovered in various places.— 
Nay, he was so imprudent as to venture intwo the field of prophecy itself, and 
to fix the year 1846 as that in which the restoration of Israel shall take place. 
We looked at one anuther, not knowing very well what to make of the speak- 
er, so long as he confined himself to detsils like these. But when he proceeded 
to assure us that he had cast out devils, and to describe the very process by 
which the operation was carried throuzh, we could not stand his palaver any 
longer. It is a rash thing in these days to assume the character either of a pro- 
phet, or of a worker of miracles. 

Again, the country round Meerut abounding with game, we were permitted, 
from tune to time, to go out In quest of it; and in parties of six er eight we 
passed inany # pleasant day, and even week, ia the jungle. But with me, as 
weil as with many more, the season of enjoyment passed rapidly away, and di- 
lap dated co istitutions, as well as great bodily weakness, warned us that it 
was high time to think of retirement, and of a preparation for another and still 
more momentous charge. Accordingly, in the beginning of 1835, I applied 
for my discharge, and the necessary papers being made out, | began, in the 
month of Peoruary, 1a company with i .valids from many other corps, my march 
towards Calcutta, It 1s not worth while todescribe at length the particulars 
of that journey. It was nota pleasant one, fur it was performed chiefly by 
water, aud of invalids whom no officer looks after, even native boatmen take 
less care ‘hau they might do. Nevertheless, after suffering various inconve- 
ulences, we reached the capital of British India just in time to learn that the 
last ship of the season had satied. ‘Tne consequence was, that up to the month 
of January, in 1836, we lingered amid the heat and squalor of Calcutta. ‘Then, 
however, berths being found for us on buard tue teak-built ship tae Hungerford, 
such stag as had survived the miseries of the last ten months embarked for 
fiogiand. 

We had, upon the whole, a pleasant passage. Some trifling accidents oc- 
curred, such as tue death of a man whom a shark devoured while bathing, and 
the luss of another why fell overboard ; and we had our own share of enjoy- 
ment, especially when at anchor off the Cape, whence supplies of fresh provi- 
sichs, wines, and vegetables, were brought tous. But why continue these de. 
tails! Onthe 25th of May we disembarked at Gravesend ; from that place 
we marched to Chatham, and there, after an interval of three weeks, | at length 
obtained iny discharge. I cannot say that the remuneration allotied to me was 
too great; formy pension, after so many years’ service, amounts only to ten- 
pence a day, and Lam by far too much worn out to add to it greatly by personal 

exertion. 
i 
fResumed from the Albion of December 9.} 
A GLANCE UPON SPAIN, 
WITH A RECOLLECTION OF THE SIEGE OF CADIZ. 


No. II. 


Having thus rapidly brought down the French Army, and seated it before 
Cadiz, while they are occupied in throwing up works alike offensive and de- 
fensive, we will take a view of the sites of their cantonments, and of the grand 
»bject of their movement. This will be the more necessary, in order to put 
he conditions of the enterprise, the value of the guerdon, and its general bear- 
ngs, before the reader. : 

Andalusia was the choicest region of the Roman Betica; and it may justly 

’ esteemed the richest aud most tertile province of Spain. It is alike remark- 
sole for eihereal temperature, diaphanous moonlights, exquisite fruits, good 
vil, excellent wine, fine cattle, unrivalled wool, and fascinating women. But 
the men! What can we say about the men! They consist of knots of igno- 
rant out not dull noblesse, gay caballeros, meddling aduaneros, humorous ar- 
rieros, prejudiced clerigos, patient and robust peasantry; and they are alike 
distinguished for the apparently jarring qualities of pride, warm-heartedness, 
irritability, good humour, and a strong propensity to ‘cry wine and sell salt.’ 
Such is the Andalusian, and he devoutedly believes his highly-favoured country 
dicludes all desirable things—and * quico dice Andaluz, dice todo’ is an article 
of faith. But be who runs by himself, as Lucian very sagely remarked, will 
easily win the race; and so it is with the warm-souled Spaniard, for both he 
and his coil are tar behind the rest of Europe in civilisation and culture. Tis 
true that Beetica in magnificence, wealth, and population, was in advance of 
every other Roman colony; that the names of Seneca, Mela, Lucan, and 
Columella, attested her intellect ; and that Trajan, and Uheodosius the Great, 
showed that military grandeur was not unnatural to her. But now how is it! 
Genius hood-winked, soldiers without ambition, and therefore, as Bacon said, 
“with their spurs pulled off,’ and patriots whose thoughts were never pincheu 
W ‘he co-existence and necessary connexion of public and private interests. 
w Kia superh climate, the capacity of produce has never been brought to the 
test, tue lands exhibit a general aspect of negiect, and there are few carriage- 
oy toads, whence they resort to the miserable waste of labour attendant on 
the conveyance of commodities on the backs of animale. Such is the moral 





rt “- people, and the vigilance of the law, that their villas are mostly 

vese . 7 6 : 

mo >, oy acount of robbers—and even when visited es usual in the spring, 
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€ owners like to pass the night there. While such annoyances weigh 
ba ig: why the raveller has additional nuisanees to stem ; for the Spanish 
~) BeVerlas, po adas, aud ventas, are all d stressingly dirty and bad; the 
eutit this eee rats, musquitoes, flies, chinches, aud pulgas, are 80 
enlidias ta ake valance suaniness aud fruit, aud recall the gentleman's 
Wises: dines ios tones the best flea-bitten bully in all Andalusia. 
pe bye ous Venlences are objected to, and a reform recommended, every 
avite te ype with the unanswerable apologetic, ‘Es el acustumbra del 
ot An they further recommended tender-skiuned people to travel by 
night aud sieep by day— 
* Quando fueres A Andalucia 
This Pee” Anda ¢e noche, y duerme de dia.” 
PP sg | orseny | seg “= populous cities and towns of Sevilla, Cadiz, Cor- 
aiden: tad be ea _ ba, Ronda, Utrera, Jaen, Xeres, San Lucar, and 
eal masa “pc e _ with Cadiz, on which a few preliminary words 
Gadeira, Gadir Saree besiegers Open ther fire upon it. : 
names in whien the en oe —— Gasia, — = 
and to these must be added the C, if ‘Malia Tiaue ait ahd te aoe chee 
thé cad.of the wasid, eden a alis Aalis, of 1673. Of old it was reckoned 
the aneiente ve cieoamaae re sun Lerminated its course, and numerous were 
observed gheciens pa ray ent thither to see him disappear ; we also have 
aeies of Ge se BRE imparts, but never, like them, heard the 
Pheenicians, who were tolerable lohonsad a — . eaten _ 
centuries before the Christian era. “Unt 4 port, were attracted thither many 
one of the re! ; - “nder the Romans, Julia Gaditana was 
tine bs i gy provincial towns in the empire, and it continued through 
the Cite f w ai place of ie trade, till at length it bore the soubriquet of 
“tn by wealth, Here Essex and Etfiugham took severe vengeance on the 
fire, and ruin, Cadiz suffered some 


msults of King Philip; and under pillage, 
Engen eres which the Invincible ‘Armada would fain have inflicted on 
boon —— a eR EP ap they lost to the amount of twenty mil- 
hentienae te o-~eak of their English visitors— That, though they were 
valiant aan ae mm in other respects they behaved themselves like 
aan oe a counsellors, and men of honour.’ In 1720, the monopoly 
one of the must mee eng trade was removed to Cadiz, which furthwith became 
aad rent yu -_ cities of Europe : foreigners of all nations had facterics 
on cin lees ree — there, and the port seldom contained jewer than five 
end Sonia es — “J adage period of the loving embrace between France 
inte Cadie carn oan ing of a Bourbon, the imports from Spanish America 
busy hum of men ; t was i fock Ga re Bsr mp ate with the 
since were Glied Ah be ' urnie ved with numerous work-shops, and its maga- 
itjauss. abuncance of naval stores of all kinds. It had in use 

great Ousins, and twelve bu:lding-slips. The manufacture of sail.cloth 
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was carried on within the premises; and nearly 6000 men, shipwrights and 
others, were constantly employed throughout the year. Onachangé tout cela! 

Cadiz rises from the ocean a very City of the Waves; for its white build- 
ings and dazzling light, its blue sky and transparent sea, confer a silvery 
splendour that recalls the beau idéal of oriental scenery. Three of its sides 
are washed by the sea, to which it opposes a lofty wall, based on the rock; but 
these walls are constantly worn by the heavy waves of the Atlantic which 
break on them. Ou the land front, a triple line of fortifications extends from 
sea to sea; and from thence it communicates with the insulated tract cal’ed 
the Isla de Leon, by a narrow causeway, or sandy tongue, of nearly five 
miles in length. Before noticing the formidable obstacles which its situation 
and resources opposed against the besiegers, it may not be quite out of place 
to mention, that the city is nearly in the form of « square, the sides of which 
are about one and a half English mile ; so that with the addition of refugees 
and allies to its own considerable population, there was very little room to 
spare, and its aspect was anything but the ‘jocose Gades’ which Martial 
celebrated. The streets are not wide, but clean, lighted, well paved, and 
tolerably regular. The best of these is the Calle Aucha, and the handsomest 
square is the Plaza San Antonio. The houses are lofty and well built, in a 
Moorish style, with a patio, or central court, and flat roofs, with a mirador, or 
turret, commanding a view of the sea.* The upper floors are fitted with large 
closed balconies, and the lower windows are barricadoed with strovug iron 
gratings, insomuch that each dwelling is a separate castle, and capable of 
military defence ; but the appearance is gloomy, and less attention is paid to 
the cleanliness of the entrances than to that of the streets. The chief build- 
ings are the great hospital, the Aduana, or custom-house, the churches, and 
the convents ; the number of which latter is not so great in proportion to the 
population as is usual in Spanish towns, but the proportion of hospitals and 
charitable institutions is greater. It boasts of tio cathedrals, one of which 
called the new, was still unfinished, thoagh commenced in 1722,—but this 
Iglesia Mayor is a grand and costly pile, both in plan and materials, being 340 
feet long by 220 wide. The light-house forms a very conspicuous object on 
the west of the city, the lanthorn being elevated 172 feet above the rocks on 
which it is skilfully built, whence its light is visible to ships in the offing at the 
distance of six leagues. Between this and the grander houses, is the 
Alameida, a public walk, planted with trees, which grow as well as they can 
in sv saline an air, and is furnished with marble seats. The whole of the 
ramparts which surround this compact city, form also a series of agreeable 
promenades. A very commanding view is obtained from the lofty signal tower 
in the centre of the city. : 

Such was the crowded representative of Spain in 1840; and in it were com- 
prehended the flag—the name—and the undying principle of a great nation. 
lu this capacity its portrait must be drawn in another style. 

Leon is a kind of trinacrian island, separated from the main land by the Rio 
de Sancti Petri, which, though designated a river, is, in fact, a narrow channel, 
with a strong tide running through it, and nowhere fordable at the lowest water. 
This island was entirely deserted in the seventeenth century, and there was 
scarcely a house upon it; but its principal street had now become nearly a 
couple of miles long, with a population of 40,000 people, and numbers more 
were crowding thither from all parts of Spain. This street is broad and ‘clean, 
and, in fact, constitutes the town of San Fernando, which is, however, more 
usually called Isla, fur the other streets ae small affairs, and the portion 
which was to be San Carlos is a plan in ruins. On the north the island has the 
inner and outer harbours of Cadiz; the Atlantic Ocean on the south and west, 
aud the Rio de Sancti Petri on the east. ‘The outer harbour is a spacious bay 
entered between the city and the opposite town of Rota, which is five mies 
distant, and the anchorage is protected from the long swell of the Atlantic by 
the sunken rocks Cochinus, Puercos, Diamante, and Galera. The Puntalenbay., 
or inner harbour, is an extensive broad of water when the tide is in, but the 
only channel for mooring ships is a narrow chasm in the mud from Forts 
Matagorda and Puntales, which defend its entrance, up to the Caraca. The 
Rio de Sancti Petri runs from the Caraca to the ocean, in varying breadths of 
from two to three hundred yards, defended by a number of batteries on both 
banks, as well as by some works on a small islet near its southern outlet. A 
single bridge crosses this channel, the Puente de Zuazo, boasting a Roman 
foundation; it is a plain stone structure, which consists of three arches, but on 
this occasion the centre arch was demolished, and a draw-bridge substituted : 
the south parapet wall was pierced with embrasures for heavy guns to enfilade 
the Rio on the right, and its approach from the province was defended by a 


téte de-poni, consisting of two detached stone bas'ions, both of which mounted 


five Spaaish 26-pounders in each face, and three in each flank, communicating 
with strong retired curtains and redoubts, which must have been stormed suc- 
cessively to gain the bridge. Numerous wet ditches, some of which were 
palisaded, and the great extent of swampy ground in front, with a vatural 
batrier 6f deep salt marshes, as well xs artificial pans, only passable bv a few 
narrow, broken, difficult paths; while the whole plain being destitute of houses 
or trees, rendered the approach extremely hazardous and difficult. The island 
was also prepared to meet the extremity of the bridge being carried ; redoubts 
were judiciously placed, the important heights of tne Galiineres weil fortitied, 
and sume excellent batteries and tield-works thrown up on every point of im- 
portance from the Puente de Zuazo to the Torre Gorda. Midway between the 
latter and the land-front of the Cadiz fortifications, the Cortadura was cut 
across, and a formidable work, called the Castle of Sau Fernando, was con- 
structed across the isthmus, from the inner harbour to the sea. This was 
estcemed an undertaking of such importance, that the people of all ranks and 
conditions worked at it, in the hope of its being fully capable of resisting, even 
after the defences iu froat should have fallen into the enemy's hands: and it 
was still independent of the lines of the city. It was, indeed, an imposing 
fortress, with an exterior of two hundred and sixty yards to its principal tront; 
and composed of two demi-bastions, a curtain, a wide dry ditch, a covert way 
with a place uf arms in the centre, and an extensive glacis. The height of 
the walls, exclusive of the parapets, was twenty-two feet, the parapets were 
twenty feet thick, and twenty-one heavy guns in the curtain enfiladed the line 
of approach along the causeway from Isla; which narrow pass was, at the 
same time, flanked by a Spanish flotilla of gun and mortsr-boats, under the 
command of Admiral Valdez, a man alike remarkable for his patriotiem, 
bravery, and misfortunes. ‘The troops, at this time, cousisted of 16,500 
Spaniards, 4000 British and Germans, and 1700 Portuguese, the Spaniards 
alone forming the garrison of Cadiz, while the allies defended the outposts. 
Such were the ovstacles which Marshal Victor had to overcome, before King 
Pepe, as the Andalusians ca lled him, could feel the crown safe on his head.— 
The Frenea, however, had been equally alert in completing the blockade of 
Jeon by land, and in improving the defences of Fort Santa Catalina, and the 
batteries of the Trocadero, and in constructing additional works along the whole 
line of coast. A considerable flotilla was under preparation at San Lucar ; 
and the seamen trained togun-boat service at Toulon, and who had been em- 
ployed on the Danube in 1809, had already arrived to assist in the reduction o! 
Cadiz.t The colours of Joseph Buonaparte—Spanish with a black eagle in- 
stead of the hoyal Arms—were floating over the fortresses, and those batte. 
ries nearest to Matagorda and Puntales, opened their fire upon them, by way 


| of trying their tools, and agitating the Spaniards On the 10th February, 1810, 


General Soult sent a summons to the Duke of Albuquerque to surrender Cadiz; 
at the same time inviting him to a conference for settling the teras. The tru- 
ly noble Duke sent an appropriate but indignant reply, stating that with his 
magnanimous allies, he feared nothing for Cadiz from the efforts of 100,000 
French; and that he would decline the conference to which he had been so 
obligingly invited until, by the removal of the foreign troops, he should be in 
a siiuation to accept it properly. On the 20:h of April, besieging artillery and 
a reinforcement of troops arrived at the French lines, and Matagorda was vig- 
orvusly attacked. This fort was defended by a party of British troops, under 
the command of Captain Maclaine, and some seamen aod marines, who spirit- 
edly maintained the post until it was no longertenable. On the 23rd April, at 
two in the morning, the French opened a fire with red-hot shot on the Spanish 
line-of battle ship San Pablo and the gumboats stationed near the fort, and 
forced them to quit their position, after which they bombarded Matagorda, and 
the tre was coutinued on both sides till night. The enemy had twenty-one 
heavy guns and eight mortars on the Trocadero, et a distance of only eight or 
nine hundred yards from the fort. The works being totally destroyed, Major 
Lefebre, the commanding engineer, slain, aud one half of the people killed or 
wounded,—the commanding oflicer received an order to retire, which he did, 
blowing up and destroying all that the fire of the enemy had left uninjured.— 
Nor must it be forgotten, that during this attack, the wife of an Artilleryman 
so ably distinguished herself, that General Graham—now alive and hearty, 
Lord Lynedoch—boasted that the mountains of Caledonia could produce he- 
roines, as well as the walls of Saragoesa. 

On this success, the enemy erected new works, and large rafts were con- 
structed on the canal of the Trocadero ; and a daily exchange of shot and shells 
was kept up between that side and the opposite fort of Puntales, a work on 
the salient point of the Cortadura, and, as its name implies, built upon piles.— 





* We have been assured on the spot, that the miradores, ramparts, and roofs. were 
crowded with anxious gazers during the battle of Trafalgar, for a seve. e impressimen 
had been made at Cadiz to man the fleet. The contending ships were not visible, but 
the roaring of the distant cannon excited the most intente anxiety: no hope of conquest 
Was eutertained. 

+ These vessels were also recruited by numbers of the watermen from San Lucar, 
Chipiona, 8. Maria, and other parts of the coast, who are not pated high for patriotisin, 
whence the proverb, Gente de costa, tedos ladrones. The prejudice must have been of 
long standing, for mine host who kpighted Don Quixote, ‘ was an Andalusian, born on 
the coast of San Lucar, as great a thief as Cacus.’ 
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Thus was opened the iron shower which this old fortress had to sustain during 
the whole of the siege, and never was garrison more actively employed in re- 
turning fire, repairing damages, making traverses, and forming fascine bomb- 
proofs, than the British Artillery in Puntales. Poor Lieutenavt Brett, whom 
we well remember, after having more cannon-balls whiz at him, and more 
shells cracked over his head, than any man in the ermy, safely saw the siege 
raised, but was killed by an accidental shot on the bridge at Seville, in Aug- 
ust, 1812. Matagorda had been so mauled, that it remained untenable by 
either party : it was a mere heap of rubbish. 

Meantime Admiral Purvis had been very actively employed. Eleven or 
twelve British and Spanish line-of-battle ships were lying as near to the city as 
the depth of water would admit; and at least three hundred merchant vessels, 
of different nations, were crowded together between them and theshore. He 
manned a division of Spanish gun-boats with English seamen, and therewith 
annoyed the Frevch posts along the bay. These operations were interrupted 
on the 7th of March, by a tremendous gale of wind, in which four Spanish ships 
of the line, one of 100 guns, and a Portuguese 80-gun ship, were driven on 
shore near Santa Maria, and tetaily lost, together with upwards of thirty mer- 
chant ships. Both English and French exerted themselves in saving the crews,. 
and the greater part ofthe hulks were burnt. It was on this service that the 
boats of the Triumph, 74, contrived to get a large quantity of quicksilver out of 
one of the wrecks, which they carried on board their own ship, and stowed in 
the bread-room : the quicksilver was in bladders, the bladders in small barrels, 
and the barrels in boxes. Yet somehow or other, mercury to the amount of 
several tons, broke adrift and was speedily diffused through the hold, and in 
consequence, so severe a scourge of salivation and ptyalism ravaged the ship, 
that she was obliged to be sent off the station. > 

The wreck of these ships led to a serious disaster. A large portion of Du- 
pont’s army, with other French prisoners, were confined on board the ships 
which had surrendered to the Spaniards ; and there the poor devils endured 
ill-treatment of every description. from their infuriated enemies. Nambers sank 
under the weight of ill-usage anc starvation, and when they died their corpses 
were thrown overboard, without any precaution, so that they loathsomely float- 
ed backwards and forwards with the tide, as many of the readers of these pages 
will remember. Having observed through the gratings the activity of their 
countrymen, when the above-mentioned ships drove ashore, they determined 
upun the desperate expedient of beaching their floating prisons, and‘thereby 
regain their liberty. ‘fhe plan was matured and ably executed; for in the 
night between the 15th and 16th of May, during a fresh westerly wind and a 
making tide, they seized upou the Spanish senunels, many of whom were in- 
stantly sacrificed, cut the cables, and drifted on shore close under the besieg- 
ers’ batteries on the Trocadero. Whi'e this wes being executed, the alarm 
was given, and the gun-boats, under Lieut. M’Meekau, attempted to regain 
possession of them; but on arriving alongside the lofty hulks -bey found the 
ports down, their lanniards cut off, and the whole side smooth, so that they 
were beat off with very considerable loss, much of which arose from shot being 
thrown down upon them. The principal hulk was that fine ship the Argonaute, 
74, which grounded between Matagorda and the bar of the San Pedro river, 
where a dreadful scene took place; on the one hand the besiegers using every 
exertion to save their countrymen,—on the other every effort being made to 
destroy them. Numbers were slain; but it is reckoned that about 2000 gained 
the shore. 


This was the state of affairs when Sir Richard Keats arrived at Cadiz, in 
July, 1810. He found the exposed road swarming to excess with every sort 
of craft, from a first-rate to a wherry,—men-of-war, storeships, transports, 
victuallers, merchantmen, coasters, and bean-cods, all in promiscuous higgledy- 
piggledy confusion. His first care, therefore, was to thin the overcrowded 
anchorage, and to remove beyond the reach of danger such of the Spanish 
men-of-«ar as were either inefficient, or not required for the defence of the 
place. ‘Two first-rates, the Santa Anna and Prince of Asturias, were equipped 
in the best manner that circumstances permitied, aud sent to Cuba, under the 
conduct of Captain Cockburn, in the Implaceble, 74, and several line-vf-battle 
ships were sent to Minorca. ‘ 

But this was not the only care of Sir Richard. His intelligent scan soon 
saw that the enemy must be unremittingly annoyed, or, as he expressed it, 
diverted. With this view, while the Spanish ships weie being got ready for 
removal, a combined expedition, under General Lacey and Captain Ceckburn, 
landed on the coast to the eastward of Huelba, on the 23d of August, and 
made a vigorous attack ou a strong corps of cavalry posted at the town of 
Moguer. ‘The enemy, not being prepared for such a visit, were soon dislodged, 
but rallied again in the meighbourhood, and attempted to regain their ground. 
Worsted, however, in every attempt, they ultimately retired to Seville, in no 
small confusion. The toss of the Allies was inconsiderable, and General 
Lacey expressed himseli in terms of admiration and gratitude at the able co- 
operation of the Britis efiéers, seamen, and ‘thatines. This expedition, and 
others subsecuently undertaken, together with the constant harassment by the 
armed boats, are proved by intercepted intelligence to have given the most 
serious molestation and incuietude to the enemy. In one letter it is remarked 
that ‘when the annoyance received from these expeditions, the flotilla, bombs, 
and fortifications, is considered, it may rather be said thet we are besieged, 
than besieging Cadiz.’ Nor was this all: the besiegers were but ill supphed 
with provisions, and exposed to incessant attacks from parties of Guerillas, who 
seemed to start up and disappear by magic. 

It was, however, evidentto the Admiral that the most efficient force for 
frustrating the enemy’s designe, and to act against the naval fores which they 
were preparing at San Lucar, was the flotilla, and he determined upon so 
organizing it that it should be truly formidable He manned what gun-boats 
the Spaniards could spare from the ships, and on his representations a company 
of shivwrights was sent from England to construct others, under the inspection 
of Messrs. Hyde, Gill, and Torner. A floulla establishment was also formed 
at Gibraltar, in co-operation, and it was placed under the superintendence and 
command of that excellent officer, Commodore Penrose, who soon equipped 
and sent a quota of nine effective, rakish craft, which, with those constructed 
by the English workmen, and what were lent by the Spaniards, soon amounted 
to thirty vessels. The flotilla was most ably and gallantly commanded by 
Captains Robert Hall and Thomas Fellowes; and, after their promotion 
to post rank, by Captains Thomas and Carroll ; the whole under the constantly 
vigant eye of Sir Richard Keats. This division, whose conduct gained it the 
appellation of ‘fire eaters,’ was constantly on the alert, and actively employed 
alongshore in retarding the progress of the enemy's works, while the gun-boats, 
manned by the Spaniards, were moored to cover the works of Cadiz and the 
Isla. A list of these vessels and their commanders, at the close of 1810, may 
be acceptable ; we wish it were in our power to add the ships from which they 
were individually manved, and the names of the active Midshipmen who were 
* Second Captains’ of each, during that arduous period. 


ENGLISH ARSENAL BOATS. 





Fory, Japt. F. J. Thomas. Sally, Lieut. J. L Beckford. 

Spiteful, “  W.F. Carroll. | Daring, “J. Matson. 

Flamer, Lieut. H. Wilson. Bouncer, * W. Hall. 

Resurrection, ‘* W.H. Hall. | Druid, “ —R. Trejent. 
GIBRALTAR BOATS. 

Rambler, apt. R. Hall. Alarm, Lieut. E. Wrottesley 

Tulip, Lieut. G. Tardrew. | Alert, “Leake. 

Blazer, “J, Rattray. Camperdown, “ W. Style. 

Spitfire, “6 Smith Cobb Mars, “ C. Okes. 

Furious, « G.R, Sartorius 

ad SPANISH BOATS, 

Watchful, Capt. T. Fellowes. Cesar aut nihil, Lieut. W, Rocke. 

Cacafago. Lieut. Hill. Ei Romana, “ GW, Sarmon 

San Diego, «  G. Sandford. Santa Maria, ‘+ ~~ Holcombe. 

Alfango, “  R. Parkis. Mors avt Gioria, Mr. W. H. Smyth. 

El Petardo, “Day. Corredores, Lieut. C. Basden. 

Virjo, «  R. Marley. Vincedor, « ~=J. Allen. 


‘The vessels were, moreover, distinguished by numbers, but as these were 
mostly from the divisions to which they elsewhere belunged, there was a little 
confusion, and Jack preferred using the names. 

Notwithstanding that the gun and mortar-boats were continually endea- 
youring to prevent the French from advancing with their works, they had, by 
the middle of September, completed the Castle of Santa Catalina, so that it 
was capable of firing twenty-four guns upon the harbour of Cadiz, and nine 
in other directions. It had also four heavy mortars mounted. Thus qualified 
for offence, they threw about their shot ina lively manner, but without de- 
manding much attention till the 20th, when they excited the greatest aston- 
ishment by throwing red-hot shot as far as the shipping, a distance of at least 
three miles. This was probably effected by giving the guns an extraordinary 
elevation, with an increased charge of powder. By their hissing nore and 
plunge in descending, they were considered to fail froma vast height; and 
one which struck the Spanish line-of battle ship, St. Elmo, bearing Admiral 
Villa-vicenciv’s flag, close to the Milford, passed through the forecastie and 
maig-deck nearly vertically. This provoked a return, and a general firing 
tovk place around the bay, and the bombs played away iuto Catalina ; during 
the night the atmosphere was singularly lighted by the fuses of the nuinerous 
crossing shells from the Trocaderu and Puntales. 

But the most engrossing topic of discussion at this time, was the long-expect- 
ed assembling of tne Cortes in Leon, an event which it was hoped would 
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heul many of the wounds of Spain, invigorate her councils, infuse energy 
throughout, and, above all, crush the odious Junta, who had worried the high- 
spirited Albquerque to death. On the 24th of September, this auspicious 
event took place, im the Consistorial Hall, among the Vivas of the Spaniards 
the acc!amations of the allied armies, and the royal salut€és of the Spanish and 
English men-of-war, which were all dressed with flags. The presence of the 
estimable Bishop of Orense, was most gratifying : it was he who had gener. 
ously fed, clothed, and lodged at his own expense, three hundred French emi- 
graut priests during the senguinary times of the revolution of 1792; and he 
had written a masterly le:ter to Napoleon, which but a few of the spectators 
present had not read and admired. It was indeed a joyous day,— and as if to 
stamp its success, the San Pedro de Alcantara arrived inthe bay, and anchor- 
ed just as the roar of Viva /a Nacion announced the sitting of the Cortes to 
have commenced. She was from Lina, with a valuable cargo and speciel to 
the amount of several millions of dollars. c 

These rejoicings had scarcely ceased, when it wa» discovered that a pesti~ 
lential disorder had broken forth, which many attributed to the over crowded 
state of the place, and others considered as 4 punishment for having elevated 
Blake to the Provisional Regency. Jt happened to be of the same type with 
the fatal fever which desvolated Cadiz im 1800, and not at ail occasioned by 
marsh miasmaia. In eensequence of this, the Admiral issued an order on the 
28.h, by which the eommunication between the British squadron and the shore” 
was suspended. Exigencies of service required its speedy repeal. On the 
day that the order was given, the Rodoey, 74, was proceeding out of the bay 
with the Spanish line-of-battle ship El Vincedor, in order to escort her to Port 
Mahon, when Catalina opened a heavy fire on them in passing, and soon 
afterwards threw red-hot shot umong the shipping. This provoked a brisk 
return from the bombs, fer about two hours without intermission, when the tire 
ceased on both sides. 

In order to check these ebullitions of Catalina, a night attack was made 
onthe 2d of October, by the bombs, flotilla, «nd rocket-boats. At half-past 
ten in the evening, afier Captain Saunders, of the Atlas, had made all the pre- 
liminary arrangements, a furious tire was opened of shot, shell, and Con- 
greve rockets, and maintained with spirit ull after midnight. The French 
seemed surprised at first, but soon returned the fire, with red hot shot and 
sheH; and maintained it till after the boats had retired. A sensible effect, 
however, was produced on the fortress, which was set on fire in 
two or three places; and next morning it was observed that the walls thereof 
had suffered greatly from the bombardment and a subsequent explosion. 

As if iu revenge for this act, a lively fire was opened from Puntales and the 
Spanish advanced division of gun-boats, upon the Trocadero. On ihe 5th, the 
flotilla took their stations, and played away upon Forts Napoleon and Louis, 
until they were recalled; the first was a strong earth batvery near Matagorda, 
mounting sixteen heavy guns and four mortars; the latter a point 
of the ‘Trocadero islet, and mounting fourteen guns, two mortars, and 
two large howitzers, on the face next to Puntales, with about the same num. 
ber of cannon to fire on the inner harhour. In this affair, the Spanish division 
of gun-voats +nder Commodore Maurelli bore a part, and acted with vigour 
and promptness. But a little confusion occurred in the night intercourse, the 
parole being George the Third, and the countersign lernando Settimo. The 
jatter was easy enough to both partics; but the former, im broad Spanish, was 
downright Shibboleth. We happened to go on board the Commodore’s boat 
that evening, and there heard of a dashing though vengeful affair which had 
happened on the preceding Saturday. The enemy had just completed, at 
a great risk and labour, a fascine and earth battery in advance of their lines 
across the Salinas, under Chielana. After midnight a body of Spaniards 
marched ove: the bridge Zuazo, who completely surprised the enemy, spike 
their guns, and—by way of example—gave no quarter ! 

There was some srmart work almust daily between the batteries and the gun 
boats ; and it was observed that the former were always more active when 
Marshal Soult visited the besiegers, thaw when his oar was laid in. It was now 
discovered, by means of a Spanish cfficer whu had escaped from Santa Maria, 
that Victor's scheme uf forming a flotilla on the Guadalquiver was actually 
realized, aad that he hoped—vain hope !—thereby to push his views upon 
Cadiz. But the tidings kept us all on the alert, and though the equinoctial 














gales set in patty heavily, all the bays were continually scoured, On the 
28th it blew so fresh from the south-west, that the flag ship made and repeat- 
ed the signal fer the flotilla to seek shelter. In obeying this signal, ove of 
the finest boats, the Camperdown, stru.k on Los Corrales, a reef between the 
moles and Puntales, when fourieen men and a midshipman perished miserably, 
being aimost beat to picces in the heavy surf which breaks on those rocks in 
such weather. Lieutenant Style and eleven men were saved by clinging to 
the wreck, till daylight brought boats to their aid. 

The French determined to take advantage of the weather, the wind blowing 
exactly right for ensuring them a quick run ; and under cover of darkness, their 
gun-vessels escaped the notice of our cruizers of the Guadalquiver. An alarm 
was given in the night of the lstof November, by our guard-boats ; the * fire 
eaters’ were forthwith on the alert, every exertion made to intercept the eneiny, 
but they were well handled and piloted, and when motning dawned, eight spank- 
ing gun-boats were seen going into the Guadalete, where being protected by 
Fort Concepcion, several redoubts, and a corps of horse-artillery on the beach, 
they could not be prevented ‘rom gaining Puerto Santa Maria. One indeed 
got on the bar at the entrance ; and though she was then within grape range 
of the others anchored within, and under fire of the forts, she was most gallant- 
ly boarded and vurat by the guard-boats under Captain Ranier, of the Norge, 
covered by the advanced gun-boats, which sent many a shot, as a salute, at the 
anchored new-comers, killing several men and wounding many. 

On the following day, it was discovered that the remainder of the Guadal- 
quiver flotilla had sought refuge at Rota ;, three of the bombs and a division of 
gun-boats was immediately ordered off the port ; but the uorth-west gale had 
uow set in so strong, with thick hazy wea:her, that Capt. Fellowes thought 
his vessels were liable to founder if kept in so exposed an anchorage. On this 
they were ordered to move further in for shelter, but to hold themselves in 
readiness for weighing and for action. We well remember that eventful day. 
Hardly had the gun-boats brought up near the shipping,when about three o'clock 
im the afternoon, on the clearing up of a squail, the San Lucar gun-vesscls 
were discovered running along shore before the wind and tide. Several guns 
were fired from the flag-ship, and signal made for a general chase, and never 
were vessels mure promptly under every stitch they could carry, than the 
gun-boats: but such was the rapidity of the enemy's advance, under the 
circumstances described, that the pursuit was astern-chase, and from the 
short distance they had to run, not one ofthem could be taken. Inattempt- 
ing to turn the headmost vessel, Lieut. Leake was killed, and Lieut. W. fall 
and ten seamen were wounded. But the French sailors had a cheerless 
induction intotheir new sphere of action, for, from their being exposed to the 
bows of such of our chasing boats as got up, they received both damage and 


8s. 

The arrival of this long talked-of San Lucar flotilla in Puerto Ss. Maria, 
occasioned a surprising sensation in the city of Cadiz ; the inhabitants of which 
—almost forgetting their pestilential fever—were apprehensive that a descent 
would soon be effected near Puntales,although its defences had been so greatly 
improved, that the result of such’a step need not to have been dreaded. Sir 
Richard Keats, however, seeing that such an event was within the scale of 
probability, took advantage of the alarm to get the isthmus in the rear of Pun- 
tales still further strengthened with some respectable field-works. Intelli- 
gence, subsequently intercepted, proved that post to have been a meditated 
point of attack : still it would have been a desperate throw. ‘There were, how- 
ever, pattizans in the city on whom Victor relied, and the knowledge of this 
made our chiefs redouble their vigilance, and look to those points whereon im- 
plicit dependence could be placed) The Spaniards felt this rotten spot in their 
principle, and were as eager to find out the traitors as were the British. One 
unhappy hidalgo was detected firing a rocket-signal from his mirador, and was 
forthwith hurried to the garrofe, in the iron collar of which his life instantly 
paid the penalty of his offence. 

The state of affairs at Cadiz was now most interesting, not only to the Pen- 
insula, but to @reat Britain, and to the world. In the spring of that year 
(1810), Lord Wellington had officially pronounced his opinion, that there 
would soon be no resistance to the French troops in any part of Spain, except. 
ing at Cadiz; adding—* But there wiil be no obedience, and there will remain 
an universal disposition to revolt, which will break out upon the first, and 
every, opportunity that will be afforded by the absence or weakness of the de. 
tachments of French troops, which must usually be kept in all parts of the 
country fur the ordinary purposes of government, and, in the end, the French 
yoke must be shaken off. This disposition of the people will be much ecn- 
courage? by the continuance of the contest at Cadiz.’ 

We must now see what became of the San Lucar fleet. 

[To be resumed). 
—_—_——@———— 
FANNY ELSSLER AT THE HAVANA. 

The following letters, although not the productions of the pen of Mdlle. 
Fanny Elssier, nevertheless contain in a translated form her impressions and 
the incidents of her visit to Havana. In some subsequent numbers of Reaina 
other letters will appear, and will probably, with still further extracts, which 
will not be inserted in this Magazine, be published in the form of two or three 
volumes. We feel assured that the gay, witty, playful papers, of which « 
specimen is now laid before our readers, will be perused with delight by all 
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the admirers of Mademoiselle Fanny, and will attract for them the attention 
they s» abundantly deserve. It is, of course, generally known that after 
years of unpara!leled success in all the national theatres of Europe, this Queen 
of * Danseuses” was prevailed on to proceed to America. Iu the letters 
which we have submitted to ourreaders in this month's Recra, we find her 
impressions of sunny lands and of a far different life to thatof London or Paris 
portrayed with a delicacy aud finesse which accord with the mind and charac- 
ter of this universal favourite. ‘ Fanny Elssier in Faris’ will form the sub- 


ject of the next article which will appear in this Magazine in January.—Fra- 
zer’s Magazins. ’ 


Havana, January, 1841. 
Dear Mina,—You wonder not, without reason, at all my odd adventures, 


amusing good fortune, and strange wanderings, but no more than I do myself. 
I live and move in an atmosphere so brilliant and stimulating, that I am quite 
lost and unconscious of the reality of things. 
of eddy of intoxicat'sn, till drowning seems inevitable ; but before I am quite 
gone, let me make one effort to give you some account of my late travels, and 
that in as sober a manner as I can. Well, then, I lett Charleston on the 3d 
instant, and commi'ted myself with trembling apprehensions to the queer little 
boat they called a schooner, destined to bring us here. The sight of it drove 
me to adeciaration that I never would put my foot aboard ; not but that it was 
pretty aud inviting enough in itself, and, for a pleasure-party on a great lake, | 
should have been delighted ; but to venture out upon the wild ocean that | 
dread so much in a vessel not bigger than a fair-sized sea-shell. | shrunk from. 
At last [ was persuaded, becavse there was no other means. 
Sunday morning ; the sea was calm enough, and |ittle wind; but ere many 
hours had elapsed, I had unequivocal indicetions that there was something 
wrong within ; and [| sought to compromise the matter by lying down and 
trying to fancy myself anywhere but where I happened to be. 
two my sight became steady enough to gaze calmly about in a reflective mood, 
hoping to find distraction in the task. I had not to look far, for in the smallest 
circumference imaginable, I found myself cooped in a friendly neighbourhood 
with boxes, barrels, pigs, chickens, and fellow.passengers, all mixed in strange 
confusion together. i 

de mer ! how effectually it levels all ranks and distinctions down to flat ¢ quality 
of sickly indifference to all things sublunary! but, as the vieitation passed 
away, things, people, and poultry fell back into their respective positions and 
places, and order began to smile on us again. Certainly we stuod in need of 
the convenience that could be gained from the most judicious arrangement of 
matters, for we were pressed into the scantiest possible limits. ( 
cabin on deck for the gentlemen, and which had double its complement ; there 

was a dark,doubtful-looking place somewhere below styled ‘ the ladies’ cabin ;° 

we had in addition some six feet of deck-room for out-door exercise and air ; 

the rest was variously appropriated to cargo, water-casks live-stock, &c.; we 
had twenty and odd passengers, and not reom for half the number. Just ima- 

gine our situation! what a condition for me to come to, that up to that epoch 
had been rather luxuriously accommodated, and who had certain fixed notions 

of living totally in contrast with the scene around me To add to our annoy- 

avce the wind turned perversely x-lead the third day out; but there was some. 
thing novel and very comical in aii this, and I was amused. ‘The captain, too, 
was a perfect fountain of good-humour, ever bubbling and overflowing, and 
full of the wittiest sayings and the liveliest remarks. [t was impossible to re- 
sist his pleasaatry ; though pecuniarily a sufferer by the prolonga'ion ot our 
voyage, yet he bore it without a murmur, but seemingly enjoyed it. He wes 
a round-faced, broad-shouldered, droll-luoking fellow, and the gay tones of his 
voice communicated sprightliness to all within its exiilarating influence. I 
thought he never could say a cross word in his life, much less have done a pas- 
sionate thing ; but one day, with a view to amuse us, he was displaying some 
curiosities as he had picked them up in his wanderings, when I caught up a 

pretty stick that had been brought out with them. 1 thought I detected a 
change of expression in his jolly face as L examined it, and at first he evaded 
awswering inquirics about it. Being pressed, he said it was associated with 
one of the most tragic events of his life; and, taking the cane fiom my hand, 
he drew from it a glittering blade, and observed that he had been compelled on 
a sad occasion to run it through an unfortunate man, killing him on the spot. 
I recoiled from the murderous instrument with horror, and though I received 
the fullest explanations that self-defence demanded the sacrifice, I could not 
disassociate the captain from so frightful a deed. Many foreigners on hearing 
such a ree'tal would come to no very charitable conclusion on the state of so- 
ciety where events of this sort could happen ; but whilst I am influenced by as 
sincere a feeling of sympathy as any one fora wretched feilow-creature thus 
rudely cut off, yet I have sense enough to admit that such a catastrophe may 
occur anywhere, and the best-regulated communities of Europe are outraged 
by similar deeds. It would be unjust to form a hargh and condemnatory judg- 
ment of a whole people, from the sulitary crime of an individual who acted 
from stern necess ty. 


My senses are steeped in a sort 


We got offon 


In a day or 


ow very republican in its effects is this prostrating mal 


There was a 


Our voyage should not have exceeded six days, but head-winds and calms 


prolonged it beyond all precedent. The weather was fine—that’s all I can 
praise. Ourtable was plentifully supplied, but of unfamiliar things that my 
coy appetite retreated from. 1 should have enjoyed a good roasted chicken 
occasionally, but a kind of remorse seized me when I reflected that but a 
couple of hours previously the poor confiding bird had been running around 
me. So I lived chiefly on rice, of excellent quaiity and delightfully cooked. 
Our passengers were quiet pleasing people cnough. There was a Mr. Stuart, 
an English gentleman, on his travels. Where dou’t the English goto !—from 
the line tu the poles! They are scattered over the earth, seeing everything, 
usually railing at most things, and they go back to their own comfortable coun. 
try to pronounce it the best in the world, Mr S. was a well-bred man, intel- 
ligent, and highly educated, and of agreeable and iefined manners. There 
were several Americans making their annual pilgrimage to Cuba, where they 
spend their winters engaged in commercial pursuits, aud return when pestilence 
warns them away. 
tion by his solitary ways and silent liabits; no one knew him, and he avoided 
acquaintasce with all. He came to table, ate, spoke not, and retired. He 
spent hours gazing at the sea, and reading the rest of the day. He never 
talked with, and even never looked at any. The mysterious man in black 
made me very anxious to know who he could be. I conjectured, as al! did at 
last, a thousand things! but the voyage finished and he departed, without yiv- 
ing token where he came from or whiuher he was buund. I wonder what he 
was. We had one very rough gale. ‘The inky black clouds and the mutter. 
ings of thunder gave us threatening incications of what vas to follow. No 
sense of security will ever subdue in me the anxious fears that flit across my 
mind in moments like these. Togo to bed on land with the wind rambling 
down your chimney, your neighbours’ shutters banging about, luckless tiles 
falling on the pevement with a crash, is startling enough ; but how much more 
fearful in a stormy night at sea; thick and angry-looking clouds flying hastily 
along, as if willing to wreak their malice upon your exposed head that no hus- 


There was one fellow-passenger who attracted my atten- 


pitadle roof intervenes to protect !—the thunder growls, lightuiug glares upon 


you ; then the alarming preparations aboard, the hauling down of sails, the 
tying up of ropes, and everyihing else of ambulatory nature; the howling of 


the wind like an evil spirit; then the cordage, the uneasy pitching of the 
vessel, and the dashing of the waters you can no longer see,—all tuese make 


the getting up of a sea tempest at night positively frightful. ‘Then just wher: 
you are all tremulous expectation, waiting the onset of the furious element, a 
brief req: est is made you to go to bed ; in other words, to get out of the way. 


With what reluctance and sinking of the heart I have complied with a de- 


mand useless to resist, it were impossible to describe. Aud what horror, two, | 
to lie rolling in the narrow, uncomforteble bed, your ears dinued with appalling 

noises resembling the screechings of hideous fiends making darkness more 
terrible, a prey to the liveliest fears, and to every possible imagining! n this 


night I shrunk into the low, dark, confined cabin assigned to us for our quar- 


ters ; asympathising soul offered us his dormitory, and it would certainly have € 
bech far preferable, for our situation was distant and removed. No friendly | dainped all our spirits. 


voice to cheer, no hand tu succour was nigh; but, to my astonishment, K 





refused this kindly offer before I couid reply. This was done in a mere brag- | approaching, called Key West 


gadocio spirit ; she saw [ was frightened, and though she was deubiless more 
so, the occasion was too tempting for her not to assume a courage nowise ne- 
tural, and attempt to shame me into a mortifying inferiority of my weakness, 
and her giant strength of mind. I remonstrated and eutreated in vain; she 
only grew more perverse and laughed at my childishness. 1 resolved to.punish 
her, should the occasion arise, and followed her through the men’s cabin, who 
were generally retiring, and found our difficult way across the prostrate bodies 
of several who were compelled to pick the softest places alung the main-catAn 
floor, there being no other room for them, and at last we arrived at our so ita- 


ry resting-place. We literally tumbled into ovr berths, but sleep or rest of 


any kind was quite out of the question ; it required constant and painful ex 
ertion not to be thrown violently out of the bed. We were in the stern part 
of the vessel, and the pitching exceeded description, or long endurance. In 
five mutes | lost ali identity, and had no idea whether we were above or be- 
low ; the darkness and roaring of the sea against the thin planks that shut m 

n from its fury quite deafened me At this conjuncture, as [ expected, K 's 
uemulous voice reached me. I could not hear what she said, but guessed its 
import. J gave myself no concern about it, and was comforted in the midst of 
all by the agony of fear 1 knew she must be in. It was downright luxury after 
su much suffering through her vain folly. She screamed to go back; I said 
nothing, but held fast with the utmost difficulty. As usual, she took to flight ; 





of course I did not wish to be left alone, and followed her. Away went K 
in her night clothes, I had not undressed. Up-stairs she flew, dashed open 
the door, knocking flat some unlucky creature heppening to be near it, and 
took ker affrighted course over the rolling bodies of the aforesaid passengers 
who were lying directly in her path; not a few thought a bit of timber had 
fallen en them, and started upalarmed. I covered up ber iguominious retreat 
with all the dignity the time allowed, but the captain nobly came to our rescue, 
and the same good creature who offered us a refuge before, now readily got up 
and resigned us possession of his deck-cabin. This time K 
with thanks boundless as her fears, and crept in without further parley. I was 
willing to spare her the next day the humiation of any recurrence to previous 
events. Thack Heaven, our voyage that seemed destined never tv end began 
to approach to its close ; we came in sight of the coast, and made a sort of a 
turn in and got between the main-land and an island. We stopped off « place 
called Indian Key. What is locked up there that this key is meant to guard, 
I don’t know. I saw little froma the vessel, —a shabby house or so, some green 
graes that looked very inviting, avd all the rest appeared perfect wilderness. 
‘Lhe captain-had his little boat lowered, and set to work to go ashore. He 
carried in his hand a small leather bag that seemed quite ‘full of nothing.’ I 
was wondering what he would bring back in it, and bad the curiosity to in- 
quire, when he told me with conscious dignity that it was the United States 
mail committed to his charge, and that | wason board a mail-packet 1 now 
discovered for the first time. The winds have little care for government er 
correspondents, and it has been their special delight apparently to set both at 
defiance. 





of expression from gay to grave, from | vely to anything bot 
rene. Some of the inen were so alarmed that I] grew more so. 
told that this navigation was most dangerous, that the coast was lined with 
wrecks the whole year round, and that che route we were taking was perilous 
in the extreme,—none but one very famibar with its rocks should yantere it. 


reflected, ‘error began to seize me ; but, thank Heaven 
threatened calamity; for the captain altering our course, the vessel got in 
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accepted it 


It is very good-natured, indeed, of the American government to send a ves- 


sel to this bleak and desolate part of the world, and I have great doubt if they 
are at all remunerated in postage, judging by the cadaverous condition of that 
leather bag. Tne captain returned, bringing me a pretty bouquet of wild 
flowers—very gallant, indeed ; and he told us some exciting stories of the 
terrible Indians, who are at war with the United States. It appears that some 
warrior, who has made himself formidable by his deeperate courage and match- 
less cunning, has geen taken, and it was hoped this would hasten to a close a 
contest that has endured for several years, with great loss to the whites, who 
have had the combined horrors of a deadly climate, and savage ‘erocity to 
contend with. My biood curdied in my vems es [ listened tv the recital 
of the revolting slaughter of the savages, who attack some defenceless set- 
tlement, lay it waste with fire and tomahawk, destroying tndiscriminately 
their victims, without respect to age or sex. Their vengeance glutted, they 
fly back to their recesses in swamps, secure from pursuit or punishment. It 
is only by careful watching, and the most vigilant observation, that small 
parties of them are occasionally discovered, and then assailed. I lately 
heard an interesting account of an attempt to secure a ferocious band, who 
had secreted themrelves on an uninhabited inland lake, so thickly strewn 
over with a deep and tangled vegetation, that the enterprise was deemed 
almost hopeless. ‘he Americans set off in several boats, and proceeded 
with caution and silence to the designated spot. The plan was to effect a 
landing unobserved, and jall vigorously upon the enemy ; but some too-eager 
| youngster spoilt all by his rashners. Olgerving an Jndian through the tall 
cane, he fred on hin; that gave the alarm, and shots were returned. The 
soldiers landed, aod a running fight began; but the Indians with great 
adroitness, got cil, leaving a few dead and wounded as the only epoil. 
All [hear of this strange race fills me with deep interest; in peace, they 
are described to be a simple, virtuous, and dignified people; in war, vindictive, 
relentiess, and bloody: but they seem to regard the contgst between them 
and the whites as one of extermination, and that alone can be alleged in ex- 
tenvation of their atrocious butcheries. They cannot be considered cowardly 
for employing all the arts of cunning to inveigle them into ambush; among 
civilised states straiagem is almost as often used, though it may be of amore 
elevated kind. The Indian certainly meets death with a composure that nei- 


ther philosophy nor religion can surpass. A tragic incident, relaed by an 


eye-witness, verifies this, if a thousand other proofs wcre wanting. There 


was a meeting of the chie's of several tribes two or three years ago in the 
plains of ithe west to arrange a treaty with the government agents; whilst 
sitting in council, some of the young warriors amused theinselves wrestling, 
when, in a momeut of passion, one stabbed the other. The unhappy mur- 
derer recovered his consciousness to feel ie had commiited a crime punish- 
able with death by the laws of his tribe. He went into the tent where the 
sages were sitting in calmdeliberation. ‘ Fathers,’ he said, ‘I have forfeited 
my life. He simply recounted the sad event, and added, ‘1 am prepared 
instantly to mees iy fate.’ He then stalked out, walked to a neighbouring 
tree, and, placing his back against it, he awaited the stroke. ‘I'wo grey. 
headed men advanced, and, without uttering a word stabbed him to the 
heart. ‘I kept my eyes steadily on his face,’ said my informant, ‘and he 
never moved a muscle, and fell dead without a groan.’ This may be savage 
callousness, but it is affecting and imposing uevertheless. As we sailed along 
the coast close in, the Indian watch-fires were pointed out to me, and we all 
speculated on our various fates should a storm arise and wreck us on this 
dangerous shore. It was jocularly supposed that I would be spared the horrors 
of the stake, if once got my castanets on my fingers and danced the cachuca 
to the red skins. That would, in truth, have been dancing for my own benefit ; 
and J promised, in such an emergency, to use my best influence to procure 
safety for all my fellow-passengers, if 1 was compelled to enter into an ‘ en- 
gagement’ on the spot. 

After a night disfigured with unpleasant dreams, in which I imagined I was 
roasted and eaten with great rel sh by grinning savages, I got up sound and 
whole, to my great comfort, and looked oat upona day serevely beautiful, and 
whose temperature, for a January day, was soft and very warm, making 
heavy clothes uncomfortable, and protection from the too ardent sun of the 
tropics most desirable. We were in sightofland, and the sea was so trans- 
parently clear that my eye could pierce its blue depths to the bottom several 
fathoms deep. J was in great spirits, and I chatted and read alternately. I 
got hold of an English book on the stage, by Alfred Bunn, Esq , avery clever 


and amusing work, rather slight in material, but well and sprightly executed. 


Many characters portrayed are fully shadowed forth Even Mr Bunn’s 
prominent traits fiiting him so well for the task, great in‘elligence, energy, and 
tact, effect little more than to involve lim in loss and diiliculty, when others 
would be entirely dismayed; but he manages, I don’t know how, to get out 
safeagain. Jt was expected on board to-day that we should reach Havana 
to-morrow. What glorious news! How delighted [ shall beto skip over 
solid ground again! Blow steady, ye winds !—rojl smoothly, ye treacherous 
waves! Under these favourable circumstances we went into dinner, and the 


last chicken was eaten with the greater relish that it was the last: we were 


all unusually gay, and I though: [ saw some relaxation of the inmovable fea- 
tures of the silent man in black, but of that 1 will not be sure. 


[ was just putting a spoonful of rice to my expecting mouth, when I 


experienced what I cannot exactly describe, but | felt sensibly the vessel had 
toucned ground or arock. 1] dropped my spoon, and looked at the captain, 
who turned red, and got quietly, but instantly up,and stole out on deck. Bump, 
bump went the schooner, till all became awae of the dreadful accident ; 
and certainly | never beheld a more sudden and complete 


change 
se- 
] had been 


All the horrors of shipwreck rose up before my startled imagination, and the 


mischances of ves'erday frowned closely on us to dey ; for sf we escaped from 


drowning, we might fall into the murderous hands of the Indians, So when I 


! we escaped from the 


deeper water, and we went smoothly enough again, but the incident quite 

Next morning I was called up in great haste by K 
who was ready to jump overboard with dedight to see a small town we were 
I followed her and certainly the sight was 
cheering and beautiful, a number of smal! white buildings lay scattered about 
in pretty groups—that was nothing unusual; but then the magnificent back- 
ground,—the splendid Oriental trees that greeted my enchanted sight for the 
first time in my life! There they stood, the classic palm, the fruit-laden co- 
coa, in their native soil; glistening iu the bright rays of their own tropical sun, 
grily waving their graceful heads in the morning air. [rubbed my eves and 
gezed again, to be sure it was not 4 mere scene at the Opera House I was re- 
gerding, for there only had | ever seen anything at all like this, and all my 
Eastern knowledge and assvciations spring from thence,—but no, this was no 
trick of the scene-shifter—no stage display o! painted pastebourd and counter 
feit canvess,—it was Nature herseli—bright, beaut ful, genuine Nature. Oh! 
what a lovely panorama spread itself before me! How my tyes strained 
themselves to take in every object, and how my soul dilated and filed with 
joy, till tears of delight gave relief to my enchained feelings ! This moment I 
shall never forget ; it wasone of those fairy sights that the eye seldom rests 
on in this world, and it alone repaid me for all { had lost and left behind me. 
What enhanced, perhaps, the effect of this scenc, wes the contrast so fresh in 
my mind of the sharp cold soows of the north. Our handy little vessel drew 
up along shore, and while they were rolling out some of those big, round bar- 
rels that had robbed usof so much room, K——— and I s!ipped off fora walk. 
We strolled about quite at our ease, exchanging the liveliest remarks, and 
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staring at the cocoas, till one falling had nearly broken my luckless head. En- 
thusiastic as I was, | kept much greater distance ; and how pleasant it was 
to walk on earth again, to behold its brilliant vegetation, and breathe its fra- 
grant odours. Unaccustomed to exercise, I returned quite tired ; imagine my 
surprise when, afew minutes afterwards, | was politely informed that the in- 
habitants were fully aware of my arrival, and that several of the richest plan- 
ters had clubbed together, and were ready with any sum | might choose to de- 
mand, if I would only give thema dance,—that suitable arrangements could 
be made ina few minutes in a large room,—and that toe vessel would be de- 
layed awhile forthat purpose. I was not more astonished than flattered, for 
little did I dream of ever having been heard of in that distant and secluded, 
spot. Expressing my kind acknowledgments, I declined ; when thinking, 
perhaps, I doubted their alacrity to pay the preposterous sum of one thou- 
sand dollars, which was oflered to me, they proposed security, but, to their 
great chagrin and disappoir.tment, [ persisted in my refusal, which I almost re- 
gretted, as their curiosity was really excited. 

We set sail for the Havana, and passed several vessels as we left the quay 
that had Jately been cast on this treacherous coast, and were now refitiing. 
We had a fine fair breeze and our little bark made good use of it. We bounded 
along joyously. I was struck, at night, with the crystal brightness of the 
skies, characteristic of those southern climes ; the heavens were studded with 
myriads of lustrous orbs [ had never seen before. [| had made friends with a 
sparkling trio as we came along the sea, and [ now gazed on them with a fa- 
miliarity founded on atwo weeds’ acquaidtance ; how they twinkled and flish- 
ed when I looked at them, and I was glad to think I should see them again. I 
promised to make them the conftidants of all my secret impressions 
of what I was going to see inthis new land over which they were shining, 
and often afterwards [ communed with them im moments when earth and 
its objects were far fr m my thoughts. e ” * plage 

A inore sunny, smiling day than the l4th of January, 1841, never lit up 
this blessed world. I had risen early, full of longing and expectation. We 
were in sight of land at seven a.m ,and we neared it rapidly, At nine I could 
easily distinguish objects, and the first one \ could clearly discern interested me 
greatly; it was a noble furtress commanding the entrance to the harbour, and 
call ed the Moro Castle 

It had a yellow, mellow tint, that belongs to this delicious clime, and its rocky 
foundations had « look so tirmand strong, as though they laughed to scorn the 
impotent waves dashing against its bsse. There were several picturesquely 
dressed people siting at various parte fishing as we swept by, which gave it 
#n additional pleasing effect, and our vessel turned sharply round it, 
and with such dexterous quickness as though it remembered its well 
known course, and what asight broke upon me, with all the sudden- 
ness of magic! How magniticent and how indescribable! I stood 
transtixed in wonder and delight. Before me lay the harbour, beautiful in 
shape, and its fine quays thickly lined wish hundreds of vessels of all nations 
Beyond it rose a green hill, adorned with imany pleasing objects ; on the right 
stood tae city, aod several vodle buildings instantly were presented to ny eye; 
to the lef. ran a live of fortresses along a gentie elevation, covered wich a ver- 
dant sward. Great masses ofidle people were standing contemplating wur ar- 
rival, the vessels teeming with negroes, oddly atused, were at work rolling 
cargoes in and out,aud accompanying their labour with a lively chaunt, both 
musicaland strange. I stood entranced, utterly absorbed, turning my head only 
fromone point to anotherof this novel and stirring picture, so tuil of objects, 
colours, and beauty, and glowing in a resplendent sunshine. 

Who that ever entered tne harbour of Havana on a tine day, for the first 
time, can furget eliber that glorivus sight or the emotions it awakened? My 
bopressions, | feel, are indeubie. As the vessel came to, we were surrounded 
instantly with small boats of all sizes, with awnings over their sterns, a neces- | 





sary protection against the rays of the sun, full of commissionaires active in | 
their offers of service. I had been recommended to « well knuwn hotel, cailed 
West’s, and that person, a tall, stout man, with a sharp, knowing look, now ad- | 
vanced, saying he had reserved apartments, &c , and requested our passports | 
that he might get a ‘permit to land’ Soldiers came on board to prevent any 
one leaving without tais req sired certiticate, which | have heard occasions 
great delay ani much expeuse. [1 hali-an-nour, however, we got on shore 
near the Custom House. | looked in as | passed and was vastly amused with 
the noisy scene of confusion it preseuted, filled chiefly with negroes tnost 
yrotesyucly costumed, and capering about among the boxes and bales, like so 
many full-grown baboons, but the din, the uproar, singing and velling, beg- 
gared description, and made retreat soon necessary. I[ was conducted to a 
volante provided tor our transit to the hotel ; and was ever seen such a vehicle 
before? the oddest, drojlest thing imaginable! What a sensation it would 
make in the Champs Elysées. 1 will send you a picture of one, Mina, for you 
can never realise it by any description of mine. It is something like a Lon- 
don gentle:nan’s cabriolet, but hanging very low ; and then such wheels, more 
than six feet in height, and the shaftain proportion. The horse, or mule fie- 
quently, is harnessed almost at the end of them, so that the poor animal turns 
zound a corner without your dreaming he is attached to anything, but directly 
comes in sight the ponderous volanie. They contain two places and are driven 
by a black, dressed as a postillon, with black gaiters, to match his face I sup- 
pose, instead of boots, called a calasero. We got in, and started under the 
auspices of Mr. West, and after several turnings through narrow streets, but 
clean and pretty, we arrived at our destination. We entered a high porte co 
chére, reminding me of the Parisian entrances, and, ascending a fine broad stair- 
case, were ushered into the “‘apartment.” ‘This was the first shock I expe- 
rienced, and It was a strong one, I assure you: quite a galvanic battery. The 
saloon, so called, was low and unpapered ; there was a tile floor, scantily fur- 
nished with flimsy materiais; with one window, and that decorated with iron 
bars, giving a very cage-like aspect tothe place; and, more than all, it was 
quite dark, by reason of the shsdow of a tall house erected opposite The bed 
room | reached by crossing a sort of viaduct, and found it small and uncomfort- 
able; after the spacious and clegant hotels in the United States, [ found such 
lodgings doubly offensive. 1 intimated pretty plainly, and I thought with 
reason, that | would prefer someth ng better than that; but my host, though 
anxious to oblige, had nothing else. [ found his louse, though large and fine 
In some respects, not adapted for an hotel. On the first floor we were lodged, 

| 





buta(entresul "There was a showy saloon, inteuded for the common rendez- 
vous of ail the ** boarders ;”” but there was no such things ag sitting-rooms and 
bed-rooms adjoining; there were many of the latter, but all detached and un 
connected ! found there was no other arrangement that would afford me the | 
Lecessary privacy I required, and, therefore, with all the resignation | could | 
summon, gave myself upto my dismal abode, hoping, sooner or later, for relief. | 
As a matter of favour, we bad our meals served in our saloon, for the custom is | 
to meet at table d'hote, which | declined, of course, for being regarded as a sort | 
of a lion or lioness, | did not care to be watched while feeding. I learned this 
vccasioned a good deal of disappointment, as several curious persons, not living 
in the hotel, had secured places atthe table to get a luok at the “ new arrival ” | 
Let (hese gastronomic enthusiasts come to the theatre, and welcome We 
Gespatched Charles, ovr zealous factotum, whose ruddy English face glowed 
?gam “oeath this tropical sun, to the Custom House for our baggage. My 
costumes de thédire were passed, and but few duties imposed. Great civility 
and attention were shown; but peor Charles compromised himself for the first 
tine. LD stracted ashe was wih we quantity aud variely of our luggage, he 
‘orced to put down a sinall straw basket he carried in his hand, containing 
several valuables. He selected a quiet, out-of-the-way corner, and then return- 
ed to his active duties of opening and shutting boxes, &c. This accomplished, 
he went for his secreted basket ; but, lo! it was gonc—nowheie to be found, 
wud ne one had seen or touched it. His suspicions fell, of course, on the ne- 
groes attached to the establishmen'. for their active propensities at self appro- 
priation are undeniable and proverbial. Inquiry was useless, for among forty 
of the um it Was Impossible to diseover the rogue. It could have been none but 
one oe “officials,” since all others are excluded from the sacred precincts 
beyond the Custom House gate. Charles come home with a rueful face to an- 
nounce his misfortune, which threw poor K into tears, for it happened, un- 
forunately, that a miniature uf her deceased mother, the only one painted, was 
in the iil-tated basket, and she wept bitterly over this unexpected loss. My 
keys and some trinkets of value were also put there inthe haste of the morning ; 
but i forgot my !oss in the more distressing one of K——'s An advertisement 
and hand-b'll were published offering a considerable reward for the restoration 
of the miniature, but no tidings were ever heard of it. ‘I'his was as yet the 
heaviest luss, and gave me 4 very bad impression of negro habits. Had Charles 
been left to his own administration of justice, indignant as he was, he would | 


ley , nak a 
very likely have wreaked his vengeance on the whole gang of woolly-headed 
rogues. 


Was 
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To relieve his spirts and exercise hig sharpened zeal, I gave him a se- | 
cret and important commission to i My then quarters were insup 
portably gloomy, those hideous iron bars gave me the sensation of being in | 
a dungeon, and as escape was not impossible, happily, in my case, I deter | 
mined to make inquiry about another hotel which I heard of called by the 
hospitable title of the ‘Mansion House.’ As I did not wish Mr. West should 


verform. 


know of my uneasiness, since his ondeayours were constant to make me 
comfortable, it was necessary to employ a confidential person. Charles was, 
therefore 


»my emissary, and hecould take noone with him to find the place, 
as it Was a strictly secret affair Off he started, not knowing a word of 
the language, nor a street, nor a person to help him in his discovery. By 
way of beginning, he got, when a little distance off, inte a volante, and hie 
adventures began. They were comical enough. He got out here and there, 








Cpe 











Alotow. 
inquired in this shop and in that, and finding his English of little service, 
tricd pantomime. At last he and his calasero fell out, and insisting with 
English doggedness on going his way, he got out, telling the blacky ‘to 
follow him ;’ but as the latter could not comprehend him, he stood still, and 
Charles, after a smart walk, soon found himself worse off than ever, for he 
was minus the volante. Staring upwards, as people will do when they don't 
know which way to go, he saw, looking him right in the face, the longed-for 
and oft-repeated words * Mansion House.’ He made examination of the prem- 
ises in question, and got safely home; his report was very favourable, and I 
shall remove with every possible expedition. Adieu. 








Resumed from a former number of the Alb’on. 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS 
IN GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA. 

BY LIEUT.-COLONEL G. POULETT CAMERON, C.B, K.T.8,, &C., 
EMPLOYED ON A SPECIAL SERVICE IN PERSIA. 

PART I1[.—MOSCOW. 

The first thing the morring after my arrival was, as usual, to wait upon, and 
report my arrival to, the General Cominandant of the troops in the capital, the 
gallant veteran Stahl, by whom [ was most warinly and and politely received ; 
my ext was to select from among the numerous letters of introduction with 
which | was provided on parting by my friend L———, one addressed to his 
brother-in-law, the General commanding the Gendarmerie, and proceed with it 
to his residence. 

He was out at the time, being engaged, I was informed, with the Prince Go- 
vernor-General ; so leaving the letter, with my address, I returned to the hotel, 
where, with no less surprise than satisfaction, I found another Circassian com- 
rade, M————, of the Cuirassiers of the Guard, awaiting my return, having 
heard of my arrival from the Commandant, at whose residence he nad called 
almost immediately after I had quitted it. He was now on leave of absence 


| to visit his pare..ts, who were among the first and wealthiest of the nobility of 


Moscow, and whose express commands he had to carry me olf, fer the purpose 
of being introduced and made known to their family circle. 

However arbitrary the mandate, it may readily be supposed its summons was 
anything but disagreeable, and accordingly, jumping into my friend’s carriage, 
we at once drove off to the princely residence of his father; o entering which 
I was aimost completely bewildered with surprise and pleasure at what struck 
upon my view. 

I must, previous to proceeding further, however, mention, for the reader's 
information, that at this time [ had been absent from England upwards of three 
years, the entire period of which, including a short visit to the South of Spain 
and the Morea, had been passed in all sorts of wild climes and countries, amid 
classes of society whose doctrines and opinions, especially on the score of 
meum and tuwin, were somewhat opposed to those generally entertained in 
Luropean communities, and leading an equally odd and irregular sort of life ; 
it therefore may be easily conceived what a gush of pleasurable feeling [ must 
have experienced, when, on entering a suite of splendid drawing-rvoms, it 


seemed al:nost as if by magic I wae at ouce transplanted into the heart of Lon- | 


don. a 


Mhe style and furniture throughout al! spoke of English taste and comfort— 
the massive aud richly ornamented harp, with two magnificent grand pianos, 


| and several guitars, exhibited a complete picture of Englisn elegance and ac- 
| complishment, while the music scattered around, and several superb book-cases, 


with some French and Italian, contained a choice and admirable selection of 
the best English authors, while, to give a finishing stroke to the por rait, the 


| master and tistress of the mansion, having advanced to welcome me to theit 


hospitable residence, introduced me to the other members of their circle, con- 


| sisting of two beautiful daughters, a young lad of fourteen, and a good old Eng- 
| lish lady, the governess of the family, under whom all its junior branches had, 


in ther earlier days, been carefully and diligently brought up and educated, 
aud who, now that all had sprung to man or womanhood, at the p-esent mo- 
ment in her decline of life, with age fast creeping on, found an honourable 
asylum, and a warin and cordial welcome, in the home where her earlier days 


| were passed in arduous and industrious employ, revered, loved, and venerated 
|} asa second parent by its younger mmates, and regarded as a highly cherished 


friend and relative by its seniors. 

How might this very laudable and praiseworthy examp'e, which is very gen- 
eral throughout Russia, be in some degree imitated in other couniries, claiming 
a higher degree of civilisation, where the description herein portrayed pre- 
sents a picture sadly and painfully the reverse. 

English, of course, was the language used by all: nor could the most fastidi- 
ous critic, however diligently on the watch, have detected the slighest fault, or 
approach to an accent, by which the nation or country of the fair linguists, and 
the rest of the family, could be ascertained. 

What a day of agreeable reminiscence and present enjoyment, every thought 
and-every feeling reverted to home, as the younger sister, seating herself at the 
harp, in a voice ef the richest and most mellifluous sweetness, which exhibited 
the trighest degree of cultivation and skilfal ability, sang ‘My heart's ia the 
Highlands !’ 

On taking leave I was warmly pressed on all occasions, sans céremonie, to 
consider the house as my home during the period of my stav in the old eapital ; 
and, after a suitable acknowledgment of so much hospitable feeling, returned to 
my hotel; on reaching which [ found the card of General P——, Command- 
ant of the Gendarmerie, and an extremely kind note from his lady, regretting 
the mischance of their both being absent from home when I called in the morn- 
ing, but begging 1 would meet them at dinner, or if engaged, and could not 
join them either then or in the evening, that I would do her the favour of re- 
newiog my visit on the following day. 

The General, Mrs. Howard informed me, had since been twice to learn if I 
had returned, and requested her to convey Madame P-——’s reiterated desire to 
see me as carly as possible. 

The following morning I hastened to comply, and was most cordially wel- 
comed, it being long since Madame ?— — had heard any intelligence of her 
brother, and the dangerous nature of the service in which he was entployed, 
certainly afforded cause forthe highest degree of anxiety ; most joyfully, there- 
fore, were the gratifying tidings received which I was ensbled to impart rela- 
tive to his healih and safety 

A repetition of the hospitable kindness and invitation which T had already 
received from the family of my friend M——, formed the sequel of my visit; 
and [ may bere take oceasion to meation that the offer made in the truest spirit 
of kindness, was not, as lu other parts of the world, the mere Jacon de parler 


| of cummon-place civility, but one proffered to the stranger froaya distant land 


with a warm-hearted e'neerity, which would have felt hurt and disappointed in 
its not being accepted in the fullest sense with which it was given; and in both 
families, up to the period of my departure, though I availed myself at all hours 
and all times of the license thus extended towards me, each successive day 
served but to mark my reception, if possible, by a still higher degree of friendly 
welcome ! 

From General P——’s, I proceeded to pay my respects to one, whose urban- 
itv, generosity, and nobleness of mind. equalled only by high birth and station, 


as Well as firmness, sagac.ty, aud discrimination in his government, furms the | 


theme of preise on every tongue alike, the noble, the soldier, the merzhant, and 
the serf, and whose name is never even mentioned among the latvzer without 
a feeling approaching to reverence. I allude to the venerable, but still hale 
and vigorous Prince de Galitain, the Govervor-General of Moscow. 

My visit was a snort one, his Highness being much occupied at the time ; 
but he begged me to dine with him the following day, as he much wished to 
ascertain from ine some intelligence relative to Khosrouff Meerza, whorahe had 
known during his embassy to Kussia, in 1828*. 

The next morning, accompanied by an intelligent valet de place, who acted 
as guide, | proceeded to the Kremlin, that old and venerable pile which, though 
centuries upon centuries have elapsed since tte first erection, yet still remains 
a monument of imperishable fame ; to the stranger, from the eventful record 
bequeathed in the fearful episode of the French invasion, and to the native 
Russian, as the revered, and almost in his estimation, the sacred structure, con- 
nected in his mind as the seat of their ancient Czar-, with all the glories, tri 
umphs, and grandeur of the Museovite sovereigns from the 1emotest period’ 

On enteriug its thick, massive walls, I frst proceeded to the Tower of ivan 
Veleki, or John the Great; and having dragged myself to the top (its great 
height, and iy having been so long in a@ travelling carriage, entitling me to 
maxe use of the phrase) aftera pull, which led me to hazard the surmise as-to 
whether the Russian government ever compeiied persons to make the ascent as 
a substitute for the treadmill; within a few seconds of the splendid panorama 
around me bursting upon view, soon lost all recollection of everything, but the 
grandeur and magnificent spectacle upon which I gazed. 

Churches, palaces, mosques, pagodas, and pavilions, with their gorgeous and 


* Khosrouff Meerza, one ef the younger sons of the late Futteh Ali, Shah of Pers‘, 
and uncle of the present Sovereign, on the death of the ill-fated M. Greybeyerao®, 
Russian pten Coll at to the court of Teheran, who, as | have previously mentioned, 


was murdered with all his suite, in a popular outbreak at that capital, was ce spatched 
on @ special mission to the court of St. Petersburg, to explain the circumstances rac 
ing to this lamentable event; and it was during 4 stay of some days at Moscow, Uisat 
he became acquainted with the Governor-General. The unfortunate Prince, on the 
death of his father, was biinded, and imprisoned in the fortress of Arcebil, by order of 
his nephew, being convicted, or what very ofte™ a@wounts to the same thing, # spected 
of ha:bourmg designs inimical to his succession to the thione. 

















glittering domes and golden spires, mixed with gardens, majestic trees, shrub- 
beries, and buildings of every description of architecture, the elegant Grecian, 
the massive Gothic, the fantastic Chinese, and the graceful Saracenic, in the 
midst of which wended the noble waters of the Moskwa, all formed a tableau 
which the imagination perhaps may readily conceive, but which it would be 
difficult effectually to describe. For neatly ar hour Tremained rooted and 
fascinated to the spot, and at length reluctantly turned away. 

At the foot of the ancient tower stands an object which, if not among the 
most beautiful, certainly claims some degree of pre-eminence among the must 
singular and wonderful subjects for curiosity and observation iv the capital, — 
| allude to the Great Bell of Moscow, which, like the tower itself, is called 
after the same monarch, John the Great. 

This enormous mass of metal (which, as the Persians would say, stands the 
undisputed father and grandfather of all the bells in the world, before and since 
its creation) was a short time since, by order of the indefatigable Emperor, af- 
ter cousiderable difficulty, and a period of immense labour, raised from the pit 
into which it was supposed to have fallen, and had lain in all probability from 
the hour of its first bemg constructed. 

Ihave said sspposed, having heard it questioned, even among Russians 
themselves, as to the possibility of its ever having been actually suspended at 
all, or whether the situation from which it was excavated, was not the bore in 
which it had originally been cast. 

The height of this stupendous object is rather more than twenty feet, and 
from seventy to seventy-five in circumference, while the extreme thickness of 
the metal is scarcely half an inch short of two feet. The entrance is formed 
by a crack in one of the sides, large enough for the admittance of a full-grown 
person, the when and how which occurred, at the present period it is of course 
impossible to discover. 

| lingered so long in the tower and the bell, that [ was obliged to make all 
speed back to she hotel to keep my appointment at the General in Chief’s, 
where at dinner | had the good fortune to meet, and be introduced to the 
gentieman exercising the office of Director and Superintendent of the Treasury, 
who, with the utmust politeness, himself volunteered to act in person as my 
cicerone, in exhibiting the vast wealth and singular curiosities of that extensive 
museum, for so indeed it might more properly de termed. 

The hour fixed was eleven the following morning; and punctual to the 
appointed period, [ presented myself at the entrance, where I found my friendly 
conductor already awailing me. 

The first part of the exhibition was comical enough, and consisted of all the 
Imperial state coaches from the earliest period that such a conveyance was first 
introduced into the Russian empire, some of which, in point of size, paint, gild- 
ing, and oddity of appearance, altogether rendered the venerated state carriage 
of the Lord Mayor of London, as a model, plain, neat, and light in comparison; 
indeed one, which in point of size, resembled a moveable barrack, bad a table 
laid down the centre, as if the conveyance had been constructed on the principle 
of a travelling hotellerie. 

But carriages, everything else in the world indeed is monientarily forgotten, 
on ascending, by a superb and magnificent staircase, into a suite of rooms con- 
taining what at a first glance appears a melange of riches, far exceeding what 
the fabled uarrative of the Arab an Nights, Nourjahad, and other oriental tra- 
ditions have so gorgeously and brilliantly portraved. 

The throne of several of the most powerful and illustrious of the Czars, the 
most conspicuous among which are those Ivan Veliki, Boris, and Alexius; 
the first of highly and curiously-wrought ivory, richly inlaid with the most 
costly arabesque work; while those of the two latter are composed of a mass 
of the most precious gems. The crowns of the various kingdoms subjugated 
to, or owning the supremacy of the Russian sway, Siberia, the Cazan, Astra- 
chan, Georgia, the Crimea, and fast, ill-fated Pcland ;—lrom these, the eye 
turns again to sabres, poignirds, pistols, all inlaid and glittering with jewels, 
coats of mail, armour, equally bright and resplendent, till at last, fairly sated 
and wearied with the dazzling splendour arox. d, it turns and alights upon an 
object, which at once arrests its attention, and forms a melancholy contrast to 
the scene which i have described. 

It is the portrait of a man in the undress uniform of a Russian General 
Otticer, whose very handsome pleasing features, blended as they are with an 
expression of absolute command and authority, accustomed to tie most impli- 
cit obedience, prove irresistibly attractive. 

At the foot of the picture, a full length of the size of life, rests a smal! chest 
on which are deposited two large keys, and beside it again, on either side, are, 
placed several standards, gravel-stained, torn, faded, and bloody, tokens ot 
their having been the guiding star and rallying point of many and many a 
well-fought, hardly contested, and sanguinary day. 

The portrait is that of the Emperor Alexander; the torn and trampled ban 
ners, those of an heroic, devoted, and chivalrous army, whose courag e, disci 
pline, and glory, now belong alone to the past,—while the box at the base o 
the picture contains the charter and constitution of the county to which tha 
army belonged (jaid, as their conquerors intimate to the passing traveller, a 
the feet of him who gave it), deseited and unhappy Poland. ‘ 

Ay, let the heart writhe and wither at the spectacle ; let the spirit of self- 
abasement and reproach crush the soul of the Gaul and the Briton as he gazes 
on it. . 

Insult, vituperation, and the most malignant calumny has been showered 
upon Russia and her Seyereign—and fur what reason? The Muscovite and 
the Pole, from generation to generation, have been the opened, avowed, and 
bitterest hereditary focs of each other from the earliest period ; is it theretorea 
matter of surprise that the former seized the opportunity of finally crushing 
and overpowering the enemy from whom she had suffered so much, and upon 
whom she herselt had inflicted such an amount of injury, as made her aware 
of what would follow, should the hour of retaliation ever again arrive ? 

But whither had the spirit of the lion and the eagle fled! and whence ori- 
ginated the craven and dastardly feeling that pervaded the councils of both na 
tions, which, while it suffered a gallant and heroic people to be crushed and 
overwhelmed by their powerful opponents, without striking a blow for their 
rescue, yet discharged every shatt of envenomed malice on the jatter nation 
and its rulers? W hat'verdict, also, 1t may be asked, will sature ages retum- 
when, in afier years, it peruses the tale of this sad history? That, as far as 
regards Russia, ambition, necessity, perhaps, even her very sasety gave a col- 
our of justice to the adoption of the course she pursued ; but with France and 
England alone rests the blame of her success, Their interests, their honour, 
every sacred tie of human nature, bound them to assist, in their desperate 
struggle, the last remnant of that chivalrous people, who, under their 1enown- 
ed and gallant Soveseign, had preserved the Christian world from the yoke ot 
the Ottuman : but they stood tamely and listlessly dy. The nationality of 
Poland became extinet for ever, amd the Minister of that nation for whom in 
former days she had sacrificed everything—her blood, ber treasure—and the 
flower of whose soldiery fell ever ia the front fighting her battles—the Isst 
who adhered with unshaken loyalty and devotion to their imperial leader in the 
wane of his fortunes; it was jett to that same Minister, who had hiinsell com- 
bated by their side, under the same banner, to announce bhe event as |} roduc- 
live of satisfaction and congratulatioa to his Sovereign and counuy.* Peaee 
to their memory. . 

Sut while thus rendering justice to this ill-fated land, to her chivalrous en- 
thusiasme and her martial fame, it muss not be concealed thet all her misfor- 
tunes, alb ber calamities, originated im her own ungovernable feuds and dis- 
sensions. Had Poland been irue ty berseif, the combined eflurts of the 
contederated Powers at the period of the first coalition never could have made 
any impression upon her nation and government; but even in that last sad, 
dismal tragedy, (and what a salutury warning to other nations does the lesson 
convey), Weasom was at work among her ranks in the very midst of the walls 
of her beleaguered capital, and her latest moments embittered by her unholy 
and matignant party feelings, served’ but to accelerate her final d9om. 

i turned from thence into the Kvemlin, and having called upen the Baron 
de B the Marechal du Palais, io whom 1 had been kindly furnished with 
letters of introdmection by his nephew, Secretary of Legation tothe Russian 
Mission in Teheran, he, very kindly, sent ax intelligent guide to.accompany 
me over the ancieat palace of the Czars. a : ; 

This singularly interesting and avtiqne building was, during the period I 
was at Moscow, under repair, and filled with workmen of every description, it 
being the Emperer’s wish that the whole should be completes us easly as pos- 
sible. The erand hall and several of the adjoining chambers were already 
finished, the good oXl Russo-Tartaric style being strictly adhered to; indeed, in 
my humble estimation, in no respect has the mperial Sovereign ¢ i this vast 
empire exhibite. such good taste and so strony a national feeling, as in this 
preservation of character, regarded by his people almost with a feeling parta- 
king of religious veweration, and applicable, imleed, to every buildi within 
the walls of the Kremlin, which itself may be termed 2 small city within the 
cirele of a larger ome, and which, there is little doubt, was originally con- 
structed (similarly to most Asiatic capitals) as a safeguard for the Sovereign 
and his court. “ 

Its form and appearance is very irregular; the walls, which are of great 
height aml immense strength and thickness, being jumbled together, no two 
sides of the same uniform length ; but once-withia, nothing can be more beau- 
tiful: the gilded cupelas, spires, and minarets, blended with churches and 
convents, seattered im various tableaux, lending to the entire seene a craracter 
at once striking and imposing. 

Throughout the: principal court are ranges of cannon, trophies of the french 
invasion, and gazing ayound, the spectator is almost at the mement termpted to 





- ‘Order nergns ins Warsaw.’ 


Vide Speech off PiekéMarshal Count Sebsstiani, 
Minister of War. 
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execrate the memory of Napoleon; not for his ambition, the monarch’s allow- 
ed pastime, in which the world alone are the players and losers—not for his 
evil destiny, which led upwards of half a million of his fellow beings to 
perish amid the snows of Russia—but from the wanton and malignant 
spirit which induced him, on commencing his retreat, to order the destruc- 
tion of the Kremlin, by undermining and blowing it into the air; a measure 
which, alone frustrated by its immense strength, and utterly unproductive of 
any good whatever, can only be viewed as a pal:ry and pitiful attempt at 
revenge on a brave and patriotic people, who had so nobly withstood the 
efforts of a foreign invader to subjugate their country. 

And yet, overpowering this, as well as every other feeling, a far stronger 
one possesses the traveller—a description of awe-struck wonder, as he reflects 
upon the mighty genius—the master-1aind of the imperial military chieftain. 

oo surely, and with even more than his usual degree of accuracy were his 
calculations made, and one and all throughout the Muscovite empire admit, 
that had he but succeeded in maintaining himself in the capital till the spring, 
he must have succeeded. 

But the mandate had gone forth; the judgment of a far higher power was 
interposed to strike him from the zenith of fame and eminence he had attained, 
@ idexhibits to mankind the moral lesson that, unequalled as had been his rise, 
his decline and fall was to prove yet more singularly rapid. The usual period 
of the setting in of winter is generally about the end of November. In this 
eventful year it fell nearly éwo months carlier, and that with a rigour and 
severity non¢ throughout the empire ever remembered to have previously 
witnessed, 

At Vitepsk, too, he halted; orders were issued for the army’s going into 
winter quarters, barracks were constructed, stores for the commissariat erected, 
and the termination of the campaign fer that year formally announced to the 
troops. Bat his destiny led him on, and after some days of restless anxiety, as 
if the foreboding shadows of coming evil crossed and disturbed his mind, he 
at length issued the fatal order to march, but previous to its publication called 
a council of ‘war of his ablest and best officers, his tried triends, and early 
companions in arms. 

They were one and all opposed to his intended onward movement,* and 
though the Ministers and Generals of Napoleon have invariably been charged, 
and perkaps with justice, of being too ready on all occasions to coincide with 
his views and opinions, instead of offering their own, it must be confessed that 
this instance ofiered a marked exception to the usual rule, and their opposition 
to the measure was so universal, and, towards the conclusion of the debate. 
made with such obstinacy and urgent entreaty, that while it irritated and 
startled Napoleon, as blending ominously in unison with his own misgivings 
relative to the fatal issue of the enterprise, yet in no way caused the slightest 
deviation from his determination to advance. 

One very singular piece of information has recently come to light relative 
to this memorable invasion, and which, though in direct opposition to the 
opipions previously entertained, is now very generally believed throughout 
Russia: I allude to the conflagration of Moscow, which it now amounts almost 
to a certainty was nor the work of the Russians themselves, an assertion fully 
borne out by a publication not generally known,t but whose author, as the 
Governor of the city at this period, undoubtedly ought to be considered as 
the first authority on the subject, and who expressly declares in the work 
in question, that the burning of the city was nef premeditated, and further, 
that the Government had no cognizance or knowledge of the affair in any 
way whatever. 

it therefore may not unreasonably be as much charged to the wilful 
carelessness of the French themselves as the Russians; and once commenced 
in a eity constructe] at the time almost entirely of wood, the strong wind, 
which, according to all accounts, was blowing at the time, might at once, 
without the least assistance, have carried it iuto the heart of the city. 

The awount of damage sustained by this terrible event has been variously 
estimated. Count Rostopehin’s narrative says, that including Government 
buildings and offices, upwards of thirteen thousand dwellings were destroyed ! 
Other accounts mention full three-fourths of the entire city as having been 
burnt to the ground. All parties, however, agree in one point, viz., that to 
whatever extent the conflagration may have been carried, the loss it 
occasioned, in a pecuniary point of view, fell little short of ten millions 
Sterling. 

One cireumstance, strongly corroborative of that part of Count Rostopchin’s 
history, as to the fire having originated undesignedly, may be here mentioned, 
and which is, that on the re-entrance of the Russian furces into the abandoned 
capital on the retreat of the invaders, the numerous bolies of the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants, which were dug out of its rains, afforded pretty strong 
evidence that this fearful calamity must at least have come upon them 
unawares, 

Next to the ancient palace of the Czars, the building possessed of the 
most attractive intlaence is the old Cathedral of the-Assumption, in which 
the coronation of the Emperors up to the present period invariably tales 
place, and regarded by the inhabitants of Moscow as the holy of ‘holies: 
it was founded and endowed as far back as the year 1325. The interior 
presents an odd melange of paint, gilding, and mosaic, all jumbled together; 
indeed the reputation of the benefice seems chiefly to lie in its being said 
to be possesset of several relics of the very highest sanctity. The screen, 
however, which guards the sanctuary, is certainly of a most superb descrip- 
tion, being covered with solid plates of gold and platina, curiously and 
elaborately carved and executed; how it ever escapet the prying eves of 
ihe French | never could unterstand. 7 . 

From the ol{ Cathedral I proceejel to view another enriosity, a source 
of attraction for all ranks, classes, and nations to gape and stare at—]| 
allude to the enormous gun, which is exhibited as the largest in the world. 
Having, however, many years ago in India beheld the one amid the ruins 
of the far-famed city of Beejapoor, which is of much greater length and 
magnitude, with a traly English spirit of gratification | at once worried 
and annoyed two elderly gentlemen with amazingly long great coats, and 
almost equally long beards, who spoke a little French, by a declaration 
of the intelligence, and who, in return for my gratuitous information, if 
they did not wish me at the devil with their lips, most assuredly seemed 
by their expression of countenance to desire my presence anywhere but in 
Moscow. 

In passing out of the Kremlin this morning, I emerged for the first time 
by the Sacred or Holy Gate, through which none, not evea the Emperor 
himself, move except uncovered. Onthe Russians themselves there exists no 
necessity of impressing the remembrance of this solemn etiquettte; with 
strangers, however, the case is different, and as a quiet and most etiectual 
method of admonition, the hat or head covering ot the person, either through 
ignorance or carelessness omitting to comply with the customary formula, 
becomes the fee of the sentry on duty, who consequently is ever vigilantly 
on the alert to detect and pounce upon a detaulter. 

I raised my own foraging cap with all due reverence as I entered the gate- 
way, and it struck me slightly, very slightly, thatthe sentinel, as he presented 
arms, cast a scrutinizing and half-longing glance at its embroidered binding, 
evidently deeming it would have been a capital prize. 

Several legends are vouched for as the origin of this devotional custom 
but the one most generally received and credited is, that after the last 
desperate and sanguinary struggle which expelled the Poles from Moscow, 
the bodies of the citizens and nobles who had fallen in the conflict were 
collected and buried on this spot. 

SF 
Froin the Westminster Review. 
POEMS. 


By William Them. Inverury, Aterdeenshire. (Unpublished.) 


The poems which we wish to introduce to our readers have appeared in the 
Aberdeen newspapers, with a few exceptions. They have never been col- 
lected and published. Their author, Mr. Thom, is’a weaver in Inverury. a 
small rural burgh in Aberdeenshire, situatud about sixteen miles from the 
capital of the county, where the river Ury runs into the Don, near the foot of a 
lofty heather-clad mountain, called Benachie. Inverury is not destitute of 
interesting associations. Its Bass—a small round green island in a morass— 
is the subject of a prophecy of Thomas the Rhymer. Not far from Inverury is 
the wild and barren field of Harlow, where, four centuries ago, lowland valour 
proved its superiority over Celtic fire ; the civic Banllies defeating the highlaud 
chieftains, and Provost Davidson, of Aberdeen, routing the most powerful of the 
Lords of the Isles. Benachie gave a name to one of the giants celebrated in 
old ballads, stil] crooned by grandsires by the winter fire-side—John of Benachie, 
the friend of John o’ Noth. 

Of the poems of Mr. Thom we think so highly, that we make no apology for 
devoting vur pages toan accountofthem. His biography, as we have been 
able to gather it, is a poem of itself, simple, real, touching, and instructive; in 
fact, our poet isautobiographical. His prose and verse both delineate his life 
—that awful and touching thing which is tritely called a biography—a soul 
encased in a man heaving and swelling with love and so!row—-struggling 

















against cold and hunger—wafied aloft to good, torn down by the talons of sin. 
the black shadow of Death ever ready to fal] on the spark which has brightened | 
out between the past and the future Datkness. 

In self-portraiture like that of Mr. Thom, there is nothing ofthe pettiness of 
egotism. He sings his own emotions because they are grand and beautiful to | 
hum. He narrates the incidents of his own experience, because he sees rays of | 
light are thrown by them on the sufferings of his class and the humanity ot 
which he is a partaker. 


t Histoire de I'Incendie de Moscow, pir M. le Conte de Rostopchin. 
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Che Albion. 


William Thom is now about forty-five years of age. His stature is short, 
and his legs stunted, like those of one whose childhood was not generously fed; 
but there is breadth in his shoulders and clearness i nhis complexion, indicating 
a haleand tough constitution. Light auburn hair, now silvering, covers a large 
broad head with ample brow, firm set mouth, and light blue twinkling eyes, 
full of the sensibility and acuteness of the man. His dress is that of his station 
—the corduroy trousers, the blue short coat with brass buttons, and the silk hat, 
having that air of smartness peculiar to the costume of those who follow the 
sedentary trades. By the way, this smartness is a more respectable thing than 
the contempt with which; it is mentioned by well-off people. In short, Mr. 
Thom looks like what he is—a clever man—in early life a factory boy, in man- 
hood a country weaver. He thus describes his dwelling, in a letter, dated 
April, 1841, to Mr. Gordon, of Knockespock, who kindly tried to befriend the 
poet :— 

‘T occupy two trim little garrets in a house belonging to Sir Robert Elphin- 
stone, lately built on the market stand of Inverury. We have everything re 
quired in our humble way; perhaps our blankets pressed a little too lightly 
during the last severe winter, but then we crept closer together—that, is gone— 
tis summer now, and we are hopeful that next winter will bring bette: :hings.’ 

Such is the environment of William Thom, in Inverury, at the heathery feet 
of the mist-crowned Benachie. ‘ 

Mr. Thom was born in Aberdeen, and is the son of a widow. 

‘In the summer of 1805, a nobleman’s carriage was run away with on the 
race course at Aberdeen, Several persons were severely injured; the leg of a 
poor lad of seven years of age was run over, and the ankle and foot crushed to 
gethe: under the wheels, ‘Ten shillings were given to his poor mother, who, 
although urged by her neighbours to petition for something more, however 
severely pressed, had too much of the proud and independent soul of a Scotch- 
woman to ask. She was silent; she sunk and died in poverty. After suffer- 
ing much agony, the boy remained a cripple for life.’ : 

When ten years of age, the cripple boy was placed in a public factory, where 
he served an apprenticeship for four years, at the end of which he entered the 
great weaving establishment of Gordon, Barron, and Co., remaining 17 years, 

‘During my apprenticeship,’ continnes Mr. Thom, ‘Thad picked up a little 
reading and writing Afterwards set about studying Latin; went so far, but 
was fairly defeated through want of time, &c., having the while to support my 
mother, who was getting frail. 
arithmetic and music, both of which | mastered so far as to render further pro- 
gress easy, did I see it requisite. I play the German flute tolerably in general 
subjects; but in my native melodies, lively or pathetic, to few will I lay it 
down. Lhave every Scotch song thatis worth singing, and though my vecal 
capability is somewhat limited, I can convey a pretty fair idea of what a Scotch 
song ought to be.’ 

Mr. Thom’s account of his education is a very fair specimen of that of the 
best of his class and generation in Scotland. Prior to entering the factory the bey 
has reading and writing and arithmetic enough to make the keeping up of these 
acquirements quite easy to all but downright dunces. ‘This is all the herd of 
Scotch weavers do for life. Butthe best of them have loftier ideas. Wehave 
seen optical and astronomical instruments constructed in moments snatche 
fromthe loom. A pale youth has been seen reading a borrowed copy of the 
‘Principia ot Newton’ on his loo n during his dinner hour. Camera obscuras, 
ouranions, telescopes, magnifying glasses, are the amusements of men who 
toil on the loom for twelve or fourteen hours a day. If you join a group of 
four or five of this better order of Scotch mechanics m their Sunday morning 
stroll, ten to one they are discussing a topic in geology, or astronomy, er meta- 
physics. ‘The attempt of Mr. Thom to learn Latin is characteristic of his class. 
A second-hand copy of ‘ Ruddiman’s Latin Rudiments,’ is bought forsixpence, 
and a little class of three or four is tormed to teach otherthe language of ancient 
Rome. ‘The ascent is steep, dry and difficult. For a winter, perhaps, all per- 
severe, snatching from meal hours time to learn, and from sleep an hour to re- 
peat their lessons. In thespring, one who was always a laggard, joins a set 
for excursions of pleasure, which engross all his leisure and cash. Another 
has surveyed with glistening eyes a comely factory lass, with shining morning 
face, neatly braided hair, clasped by her white wrapper—- 

“ Her waist sae jimp, her limbs sae clean, 
Her tempting lips, her roguish een.” 

By heaven and earth he loves her !—and there is an end of his Latin studies. 
Pleasure and Love chain these two to poverty and the loom for life. Two 
still persevere. Ofthese the man becomes a clerk, a manager, a manufac- 
turer; and other finds his way through a college, and “wags his head in a 
pulpit.” Inthe case of Mr. Thom we fear music and the Muses interfered 
to prevent Latin from being to him what it is to many of his countrymen and 
class—the stepping-stone into middle class life. 

This seems an appropriate place to introduce the first of the poems of Mr. 
‘Thom, which brought him intosome notice on its appearance inthe ‘Aber. 
deen Journal,’ one of the oldest and best circulated of Scotch newspapers. 


THE BLIND BOY’S PRANKS. 
‘Tl te'l some ither time, quo’ he, 
How we love an’ laugh in the vorth countrie.’—Legend. 
‘© Men crew sae cauld, maids sae unkind 
Love kent (#) na whaur (4) to slay 
Wii’ tient (¢) an arrow, bow, or string-— 
Wii droopin’ heart an’ drizzled wing, 
He faught (¢) his lonely way. — 





‘ Is there nae mair, in Garioch fair. 
Ae (¢) spotless name for me ? 
Hae politics, an’ corn, an’ kye. 
ik bosom stappit? (f) Fie, O fie! 
Pil swithe (2) me o’er the sea.’ 
He lanched a leaf o’ jessamine, 
On whilk he dared to swim, 
An’ pillowed his head on a wee rose bud, 
Syne (4! slighted Love awa’ did scud 
Down Ury’s watchtu’ stream. 
The birds sang bonnie as Love drew near 
But dowie (7) when he gaed by ; 
Till lulled wi’ the sough (y)0’ monie a sang, 
, He sleepet fu’ soun’ as he sailed alang 
"Neath he’ven’s gowden sky ! 


“Twas just whaur creepin’ Ury greets 
I's mountain cousin Don, 

There wandered forth a weelfaur'd (/) dame, 

Wha listless gazed on the bonnie stream, 
As it flirted an’ played wi? a sunny beam 
That flickered its bosom upon, 


Love happit (/) his head, [ trow, that time, 
When the jessamine bark drew nigh, 

An’ the lassie espied the wee rose bud. 

An’ aye her heart gae thud (m) for thud, 
An’ quiet it wadna lie. 


‘O gin I but had yon wearie wee flower 
That floats on the Ury sae fair ? 

She lootit (n) her hand for the silly rose-leaf, 

But little kent she o’ the p»wkie (@) thief 
That was lurkin’ an’ Jaughin’ there ! 

Love glower'd (y) when he saw her bonnie dark e’e, 
An’ swore by heaven’s grace 

He ne'er had seen nor thought to see, 

Since e’er he leftthe Paphian lea, 
Mair lovely a dwallin’ place. 

Syne, first of a’, in her blythsome breast, 
He built a bower, I ween ; 

An’ what did the waefu’ devilick neist ? 

Sut kindled a greaiw like the rosy east, 
That sparkled fra baith her cen. 

An’ then beneath ilk high e’e bree 
He placed a quiver there; 

His bow?) What but her shinin’ brow ? 

An’ O sic deadly strings he drew 
Frae out her silken hair. 


God be our guard! sic deeds waur deen, 
Roun’ a’ our countrie then ; 
An’ monie a’ hangin’ lug (7) was seen 
"Mang farmers fat an’ lawyers lean, 
An’ herds a’ common men !” 
There is much sweetness and beauty in this little piece. If the melody ot 
it is not obvious to any one, the reason is the ignorance of the reader of the 
Aberdeenshire dialect. Love is the theme of several of the songs of Mr 


Thom. His love songs have often been surpassed in power and brilliancy. 
’ 
(a) knew. e) one. (2) low spirited. (m) knock 
(6) where. ‘ficho ed. (j) moaning. (n) stooped. 
ic) devila bit. (g) scamper away. (k) well-favoured. (0) designing. 
@) battled. A) then. (7) concealed. \p) stared in surprise. 


ig) @ar. 








However, I continued to gather something of 
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but seldom in sweetness. Passion in its fire and affection, in its heroic devo- 
tedness, are not sung by the poet ofthe Ury. Yet his love songs are tender 
and heartfelt. They embody the feelings of those who have found affection a 
cup from which they have chiefly drank sorrow. ‘O, Mary, whea you think 
of me,’ isa song expressing the sorrow of a lover who is loved too late. His 
fresh affection has been frowned down, and his enthusiasm of devotedness re- 
pulsed with pride, until grief has made his whole heart her own, and the loved 
one, in the excess of her power to pain, has lost the power to gladden. 


*O, Mary, when you think of me, 
Let pity hae its share, love! 

Tho’ others mock my misery, 
Do you in mercy spare, love, 

Ny heart, O Mary, own’d but thee, 
An’ sought for thine so fervently! 

The saddest tear e’er wat my e’e, 
Ye ken wha brought 1t there, love! 


O, look na wi’ that witchin’ look 
That wiled my peace awa,’ love ; 
An’ dinna let me hear you sigh— 
It tears my heart in twa, love. 
Resume the frown ye’d wont to wear, 
Nor shed the unavailing tear! 
The hour of doom is drawing near 
An’ welcome be its ca’, love! 
How cou’d ye hide a thought sae kind 
Beneath sae cauld a brow, love! 
The broken heart it winna bind 
Wi’ gowden bandage now, love. 
No, Mary. Mark yon reckless shower; 
lt hangs aloof in scorching hour, 
An’ helps na now the feckless flower, 
That sinks beneath its flow, love.’ 


A shallow and sceptical spirit overlooks the immense importance of Love 
in the life of aman, Few things are deeperand stronger. ‘The lust of money, 
of importance, and fame, are tolerably powerful things in society; yet these 
are weak in their influences on character and happiness, compared with the 
thirst for love. In‘ Ythanside’ the poet celebrates the scene of cue of those 
brief atiectionate fancies which all have felt, and which inexorable cireum- 
stances turn into beautiful recollections, scarcely distinguishable from dreams, 
all one’s life after. The scene is laid in the woods of Elsemont, where nature 
has scooped a beautiful little gallery, a ‘high and healthy seat,’ in a most ro- 
mantic pinnacle which overhangs the Ythan. 

YTHANSIDE. 
‘Thad ae night, and only ane, 
On flow’ry Ythanside, 
Aw’ kith or kindred I hae nane 
That dwall by Ythanside; 
Yet midnight dream and murning vow, 
At hame they winna bide, 
ut pw’ and pw’ my willing heart 
Awa’ to Ythanside. 


What gars ilk restless, wand’ring wish 
Seek aye to Ythanside, 

Aw’ hover round yon fairy bush 
That spreads o’er Ythanside ? 

L think I see its pawkie boughs, 
Whaur lovers weel might hide; 

An’ O! what heart could safely sit 
Yon night at Ythanside ? 

Could I return and own the skaith 
I thole frae Ythanside, 

Would her mild e’e bend lythe on me 
Ance mair on Ythanside ? 

Or, would she crush my lowly love 
Beneath a brow 0’ pride ? 

1 daurna claim, and maunna blame, 
Her hearth on Ythanside. 


Vilrue you high and healthy seat 
That hang o’er Ythanside; 

Pll rue the mill where burnies meet ; 
I'll rue ye, Ythanside, 

An’ you, ye moon, wi’ luckless light, 
Peur’d a’ yer gowden tide 

O’er sic a brow !—sic een, yon night '— 
Oh, weary Ythanside!’ 


The associations of the affections can make the most barren spois dear 
to men. Hence, national and local attachments become strongest in per- 
sons of the finest natures. When they narrow the intellect and restrain the 
sympathies, they produce, no doubt, the antipathics which are the juel of 
war. <As they deepen in generous souls, they fill history with heroism. 

The feelings associated with the land in former days bound the serf to 
the landlord, they now array the thoughtful mechanics against the 
the soil. 


luids ot 


‘My heather land, my heather land! 
Though chilling winter pours 

Her freezing breath roun’ fireless hearth, 
Whaur breadless mis’ry cow’rs; 

Yet breaks the,light that soon shall blight 
The godless revin’ hand—— 

Whan wither’d tyranny shall reel 

Frae our rous'd heather land.’ 

‘Why are not you a Conservative ? asked a conceited personage, wie 
thought Conservatism a gentlemanly thing, of the intelligent William ‘Thom; 
the reply was—‘ If you were cold and starving, tiaé is not a state of things 
of which you would be Conservative.’ Hence a generation has grown up, 
among whom a sense of oppression is universal. They cannot believe that 
the aristocracy generally entertain kind feeling towards them. By their hold 
of the powers of legislation the Highland chieftains have made the soil of 
Scotland entirely their own, in utter disregard of the claims of the cescend- 
ants of their clans—whose fathers won and detended it by their swords, en the 
honourable understanding that their descendants should be supported upon it 
forever. Chieftains now-a-days clear their estates of the sons of those to 
whose liberally-shed blood they owe them. Hence the spectre of tyranny which 
all the poor Scotch see overshadowing the 


Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood. 


Poor men think that long ere now the law, if justly made, would have 
given a permanent tenure of the land to the persons who are now cleared otf 
it. Unhealthy and unhappy though these feelings are in men in the situation 
ot Mr. Thom, they are natural and inevitable, Such men heed not the fact 
that these ideas and feelings are injurious to their personal interests. Unfin- 
ished and rough though it be, there is a striking exhibition in the following 
verses of the sympathy with poverty which all poor men feel, 

A CHIEFTAIN UNKNOWN TO 'THE QUEEN. 
Auld Scotland cried ‘ Welcome your Queen!’ 
Ik glen echoed ‘ Welcome your Queen !’ 
While turret and tower to mountain and moor, 
Cried ‘ Wauken and welcome our Queen!’ 


Syne, O sic deray was exprest, 
As Scotland for lang hadna seen; 

When bodies cam bickerin’ a’ clad in their best— 
To beck to their bonnie young Queen. 


When a’ kinds o’ colours cam south, 
An’ scarlet frae sly Aberdeen ; 

Ik flutterin’ heart flitted up to the mouth, 
A’ pantin’ to peep at our Queen. 


There were Earls on that glitterin’ strand 
Wi diamonded Dame mony ane ; 

An’ weel might it seem that the happiest land 
Was trod by the happiest Queen. 


, 


Then mony a chieftain’s heart 
Beat high ‘neath his proud tartan screen ; 
But one sullen chief stood afar and apart, 
Nor recked he the smile o’ a Queen. 


Wha’s he winna blink on our Queen, 
Wi’ his haffets sae lyart and lean ? 

Oo ho! it is Want wi’ his gathering gaunt, 
An’ his million o’ mourners unseen. 


Proud Scotland eried ‘ Hide them, O hide!’ 
An’ lat na them light on her e’en ; 

Wii their bairnes bare, it would sorrow her sair! 
For a mither’s heart moves in our Queen! 























Mr Thom’s sympathies with Want are not the creatures of his fancy. 
They are produced by experience. They are not information—they arise 
from knowledge, intense, personal, practical knowledge. In the spring of 1837 
certain American failures silenced in one week six thousand looms in Forfar- 
shire. Newtyle, the village in which Mr. Thom resided, was an especial suf- 
ferer. He had to maintain a family of six persons on five shillings weekly. 
We quote his description of one specimen morning at Newtyle. 

‘Imagine a cold spring forenoon, It is eleven 0 clock, but our little dwell- 
ing shows none of the signs of that time of day. The tour children are still 
asleep. There is a bed cover hung before the window, to keep all within as 
much like night as peouiie, and the mother sits beside the beds of her chil- 
dren, to lull them back to sleep whenever any shows an inclination to awake. 
For this there is a cause, for our weekly five shillings have not come as ex- 
pected, and the only food in the house consists of a handtul of oatmeal saved 
trom the supper of jast night. Our fuel is also exhausted. My wife and I 
were conversing in sunken whispers about making an attempt to cook the 
handful of meal, when the youngest child awoke beyond it’s mother’s power 
to hush it again to sleep, and then fell a-whimpering, and finally broke out in 
a steady scream, which of course rendered it impossible any longer to we 
the rest in a state of unconsciousness. Face alter lace sprung up, each with 
one consent exclaiming, “‘ Oh, mother, mother, gie me a piece!” How weak 
a word is sorrow to apply to the feelings of myself and wife during the remain- 
der of that dreary forenoon!’ 

Seeing that the strength of himself and his family was rapidly declining, 
William Thom pawned a dear relic of better days for ten shillings, bought 
four shillings’ worth of second-hand books to sell again, and leaving the key 
and furniture of his habitation with the landlord, set out with his family on 
foot in quest of bread. After sunset on the third day, Saturday, rain came on, 
with cold, sour east winds. They asked forlorn-looking beings they met what 
farm-towns in the vicinity were most likely to afford them shelter for the night. 

‘Jean, my wife, was sorely exhausted, bearing an infant constantly at the 
breast, and often carrying the youngest boy also, who had fairly broken down 
in the course of the day. It was nine o'clock when we approached the large 
and comfortable steading of B , Standing about a quarter of a mile off the 
road. Leaving my poor flock on the wayside, I pushed down the path to the 
farm-house with considerable confidence, for | had been informed that B—— 
(meaning, by this local ap elation, the farmer) wasa humane man, who never 
turned the Wanderer from his door. Unfortunately for us, the worthy farmer 
was from home, and not expected to return tuat night. His housekeeper had 
admitted several poor people already, and could admit no more. I pleaded 
with her the infancy of my family, the lateness of the night, and their utter 
unfitness to proceed—that we sought nothing but shelter—that the meanest shed 
would be a blessing. Heaven’s mercy was never more earnestly pleaded for 
than was a night’s lodging by me on that oceasiun. But “ No, no, no,” was 
the unvarying answer to all my entreaties, , 

‘{ returned to my family. They had crept closer together, and, except the 
mother, were fast asleep. ‘Oh, Willie, Willie, what keepit ye?” inquired 
that trembling woman; “I’m dootfw’ o’ Jeanie,” she added; “ isna she wae- 
some-like ?  Let’s in frae the cauld.”” “ We've nae way to gang, lass,” said 
I, “ whate’er come o’ us. Yon folk winna hae us.” Few more words passed. 
I drew her mantle over the wet and chilled sleepers, and sat down beside them. 
My head throbbed with pain, and for a time became the tenement of thoughts 
{ would not now reveal. They partook less of sorrow than of indignation, 
and it seemed to me that this same world was a thing very much to be hated; 
and, on the whole, the sooner that one like me coutd get out of it, tie better tor 
its sake and mine own. [I felt myself, as it were, shut out from mankind—en- 
closed—prisoned in misery—no outlook—none! My miserable wile and little 
ones, who alone cared for me—what would I not have done for their sakes at 
that hour! Here let me speak out—and be heard, too, while I tell it—that the 
world does not at ali times know how unsatfely it sits: when Despair has 
loosed honow’s last hold upon the heart— when transcencent wretchedness lays 
weeping Reason in the dust —when every unsympathising on-looker is deemed 
an enemy—Wwho THEN can limit the consequences? I*or my own part, I con- 
fess that, ever since that dreadful night, | can never hear of an extraordinary 
criminal, without the wish to pierce through the mere judicial view of his ca- 
reer, under which, I ain persuaded, there would often be found to exist an 
unseen impulse—a chain with one end fixed in nature’s holiest ground, that 
drew him on to his destiny. 

‘LT will resume my story. The gloaming light was scarcely sufficient to 

allow me to write a little note, which I carried to a stately mansion hard by. 
It was to entreat what we had been denied at B——. This application was 
also fruitless. The servant had been ordered to take in no such notes, and 
he could not break through the rule. On rejoining my little group, my heart 
lightened at the presence of a serving-inan, who at that noment came near, 
and who, observing our wretchedness, could not pass without endeavouring 
to succour The kind words of this worthy peasant sank deep into our 
hearts. 1 do not know his name ; but never can I forget him. Assisted by 
him, we arrived, about eleven o'clock, at the farm-house of John Cooper, 
West-town of Kinnaird, where we were immediately admitted. The ac- 
commodation, we were told, was poor—but what an alternative from the 
storm-beaten wayside! The servants were not yet in bed; and we were per- 
mitted a short time to warm ourselves at the boothy fire. During this inter- 
val the iniant seemed to revive ; it fastened heartily to the breast, and soon 
fell asleep. We were next led to an out-house. A man stood by with a 
lantern, while with straw and blankets we made a pretty fair bed. In less 
than half an hour the whole slept sweetly in their dark and almost roofless 
dormitory. I think it must have been between three and tour o'clock when 
Jean waked me. Oh, that scream !—I think I can hear it now. The other 
children, startled from sleep, joined in frightful wail over their dead sister. — 
Our poor Jeanie had, unobserved by us, sunk during the night under the ef- 
fects of the exposnre of the preceding evening, following, as that did, a long 
‘course of hardship, too great to be borne by a young frame. Such a visita- 
tion could only be well borne by one hardened to misery and wearied of ex- 
istence. I sat a while and looked on them: Comfort [had none to give— 
none to take: I spake not—what could be said ?—words? oh, no! The 
worst is over when words can serve us. And yet it is not just when the 
wound is given that pain is felt. How comes it. | wonder, that minor evils 
will affect even to agony, while paramount sorrow overdoes itself, and stands 
in stultified calmness? Strange to say, on first hecoming aware of the be- 
reavement of that terrible night, [sat for some minutes gazing upwards at 
the fluttering and wheeling movements of a party of swallows, our fellow- 
lodgers, who had been disturbed by our unearthly outery. After a while, I 
proceeded to awaken the people in the house, who entered at once into our 
teelings, and did everything which Christian kindness could dictate as proper 
to be done on the melancholy occasion. A numerous and respectable party 
of neighbours assembled that day to assist atthe funeral. In an obscure cor- 
ner of Kinnaird churchyard lies our favourite, little Jeanie. 
‘Early on Monday we wended onwards without any settled purpose or 
end. Nor knew we where that night our couch might be, or where to-mor- 
row our grave. ’Tis but fair to say, however, that our children never were 
ill off during the daytime. Where our goods were not bought, we were 
nevertheless offered “a piece to the bairnies.” One thing which might con- 
tribute to this was, that ourappearance as yet was respectable ; and it seemed 
as if thé people saw in us neither the shrewd hawker nor the habitual mendi- 
cant, so that we were better supplied with food than had been our lot for many 
a month betore. But oh, the ever-recurring sunset. Then came the hour 
of sad conjecturing and sorrowful outlook. To seek lodging at a farm before 
Sunset, was to ensure refusal. After nightfall, the children, worn out with 
the day s wanderings, turned fretful, and slept whenever we satdown. After 
experience tanght us cunning in this, as in other things—the tactics of habit- 
ual vagrants being to remain in concealment near a farm of good name un- 
tila Suitable lateness warranted the attack.’ 

William Thom and his family, during their wanderings in quest of work, 
had considerable experience of the lodging-houses for poor travellers, called 
a cnstand tramp-houses. Cheapness is the sole recommendation of these 
places. ithout fires, without seats, these places pack five or six persons 
into one box called a bed, and hence there is small need for bed-clothes. At 
Methy — as this poor family sat in the lodging-house of ‘ Mrs. L.,’ they were 
ere er their entertainment would cost them sixpence, which, accord- 
ing to the standing rule of the establishment, must be paid before they ‘ took 
off their shoon.’ ‘The expression did not seem appropriate in a hotel in which 
most of the guests were barefooted. ‘The demand of sixpence exceeded the 
finances of M r. Thom, who had only got fivepence-halfpenny in the world. 
He thereiore desperately resolved to sally forth with his flute, and play it for 
money in the outskirts of the village. Homer had done a similar thing in 
Greece—Gi idsmith on the continent, and neither of them had children in 
Methven or anywhere else. nor perhaps a landlady who attached special 
ee the moment that undid the shoe-tie. 

Musing over these and many other considerations, we found ourselves in 
a beautiful green lane, fairly out of town, and opposite a genteel-looking 
house, at the windows of which sat several well-dressed people. I think that 
it might be our bewildered and hesitating movements that attracted their no- 
tice—perhaps not favourably. “ A quarter of an hour longer,” said I, “ and 
it will be darker; let us walk out a bit.” The sun had been down a good 
while, and the gloaming was lovely. [n spite of everything I felt a moment- 
ary reprieve. I dipped my dry fluie in a little burn, and began to play. It 
rang sweetly amongst the trees. I moved on, still playing, and still facing 
the town. The “F lowers of the Forest” brought me before the house lately 
mentioned. My music raised one window after another, and in less than 
ten minutes put me in possession of 3s. 9d. of good British money. I sent 
the mother home with this treasure, and directed her to send our eldest 
girl to me, It was by this time nearly dark, Everybody says, “ Things 





us, 








just need a beginning.” I had made a beginning, and a very good one too. 
I had a smart turn for strathspeys, and there appeared to be a fair run upon 


them. By this time I was nearly into the middle of the town. When I 
finally made my bow and retired to my lodging, it was with four shillings 
and some pence, in addition to what was sent before. My little girl got a 
beautiful shawl, and several articles of wearing apparel. Shall | not bless 
the good folk of Methven? Let me ever chance to meet a Methven weaver 
in distress, and [ will share my last bannock with him. These men—for I 
knew them, as they knew me, by instinct—these men not only helped me 
themselves, but testified their gratitude to every one that did so. There was 
enough to encourage further perseverance; but I felt, after all, that I had 
begun too late in lite ever to acquire that “‘ease and grace” indispensable 
to him who would successfully “carry the gaberlunzie on.” J must forego it, 
at least in a downright street capacity.’ 

Robert Burns often alludes to the grim alternative of beggary as eligible 
for him in case of failure in everything else. William Thom experienced 
what Burns only fancied. Burns only expressed the feelings of his class. 
Ploughmen, labourers, journeymen mechanics, and all men in their cireum- 
stances, feel that 

“ Thin partitions do the realms divide,” 
which separate the men who cannot get work from the wretches who are 
compelled to ask for bread. “ Gin a’ trades fail me, Gweed be thankit I can 
beg,’ is a Scotch saying of people of this class, which, hewever dismal, is 
used to —_ off the tyranny of the spectre of Starvation. 

Willam ‘Thom ad>pted the expedient, when ‘on the tramp,’ of getting some 
of his poems printed on fine paper, with a fly leaf, in the formota note, and 
sending a copy by the servant to the lairds whose houses lay on his way, 
while he waited in the hall. Once inthis way he received half a guinea. 
But it was beggars’ work, his soul grew sick of it, and he took up his abode 
in Inverury, and settled down to his loom. 

In Inverury the wandering family found comparative comfort. 
Thom was employed as a customary weaver. 
in want of a journeyman sends for him 
shirting, and other household stuffs. 

‘When his customers are served 1am discharged, andso ends the sea- 
son. During that time I earn from ten to twelve shillings a weexk—pay the 
master generally four shillings for my ‘keep,’ and remit the rest to my family. 
In this way we moved on happy enough. Ambition, or something like it, 
would now and then whisper me into discontent. I eke out the blank 
portions of the year by going into a factory; here the young and vigorous 
only can exceed six shillings weekly; this alone is my period of privation. 
However, it is wonderful how nicely we get on. A little job now and then 
inthe musical way puts all torights again. 1 don’t drink, as little at any 
rate as possible. [ have been vain enough to set some value on my mind, 
and it being all that [ possess now, and the only thing likely to put me in pos- 
session of aught afterwards, I would not willingly drown it.’ 

Soon after their arrival at Inverury, William Thom and his tamily were 
afflicted with much ill health His boy had to undergo a sezious operation 
in the Aberdeen infirmary, from the efiects of whieh he never can recover . 
His wife, to whom he was rost tenderly attached died in childhood, This be- 
reavement is the theme of his subsequent poems. Thom does not derive his 
poetry trom ‘the substanceless regions of fancy.’ Realities of the heart are his 
subjects. He has a well merited contempi for the woful fancies of ‘the silk- 
bandaged sons of comfort whose sorrows are stereotyped—who bleed ink— 
see mankind through the haze of theory, and would be trozen up by the sick- 
ening realities of the poor man’s dwelling.’ His experience has taught him 
also that lyrical poetry is not fitted to express the highest states of the emo- 
tions, The full cisterns of sorrow have no echoes. When afeeling has pas- 
sed its height, and the bitter paroxysims have long been over, a gentler state 
succeeds, a period of subsidence, with which music and imagery are conge- 
nial. Neither the musical nor the beautiful, and seldom the sublime—in art, 
can be connected with the instants of the paroxysms of emotion and passion, 
Artis a stranger which must intermeddle but seldom with the deepest and 

darkest hours of sorrow, or the keenest ecstacies of joy. Although tnere are 
exceptions in dramatic poetry, the emotions only become congenial to art-- 
they can be enwrapt in music and imagery only when in the state in which 
the memory loves to retain them. 

Atthe time of the death of Mrs. Thom, her husband’s employment as a 
weaver lay in a village nine miles distant. He used to walk once a fortnight 
to Inverury, for a glimpse of‘ yon inetfible couthiness that swims as it were 
abont “ain’s ain fireside,” andis nowhere else to be found.’ After returning 
from the kirkyard, on the occasion of the tuneral of his wife, he locked up his 
house. A neighbour took charge of his youngest boy, who, however, somehow 
slipped off unnoticed, and was tound fast asleep at the door of the house where 
his motherdied. Next morning Mr. Thom and his eldest boy, Willie, set out 
to resume his work. ‘A trifle of sad thinking,’ hesays, ‘was in my head, 
and Benachie with its downy mists right before me.’ His daughter, Betsey, 
was keepinga cottar’s cow, ‘herding,’ as it is called. She knew nothing ot 
what had happened at home. Tnree weeks before, her mother had been to see 
her at the cottar’s, and had promised to return with some wearables against 
the winter, which was setting in fast and bitterly. 

© The day and very hour we approached her bleak watching-place was the 
trysted time. She saw us as we stood hesitating on the knuwe (a smal! emi- 
ence) and came running to us, calling, “ Whaur is my mither ?—Hon is na 
she here?’ 

In the following verses, which we print for the first time, are expressed, not 
the widowed father’s actual advice to his boy how to deport himself towards 
his sister in breaking the news, but the poet’s idealized recollection of it, 


William 
A country weaver 
to assist in making bedding, 


‘ The ae dark spot in this loveless world 

That spot maun ever be, Willie, 

Whaur she sat an’ dauted yer bonnie brown hair, 
An’ lythly looket to me, Willie ; 

An’ oh! my heart owned a’ the power 

Of your mither’s gifted e’e, Willie. 


There’s now nae blink at our slacken’d hearth, 
Nor kindred breathing there, Wiltie; 

But cauld and s ill our hame of Death, 

Wii its darkness evermair, Willie ; 

For she wha lived in our Jove is cauld, 

An’ her grave the stranger’s lair, Willie. 


The sleepless night, the dowie dawn, 
A’ stormy tho’ it be, Willie, 

Ye'll buckie ye in yer weet wee plaid, 
An’ wander awa wi’ me, Willie ; 
Yer lonesome sister little kens 

Sic tidings we hae to gie, Willie. 


‘The promised day, the trysted hour, 
She'll strain her watchfu’ e’e, Willie; 
Seeking that mither’s look of love, 

She ne’er again maun see, Willie; 

Kiss aye the tear trae her whitening cheek, 
An’ speak awhile for me, Willie. 

Look kindly, kindly when ye meet, 

But speak na of the dead, Willie; 

An’ when yer heart would gar you greet, 
Aye turn awa yer head, Willie; 

That waesome look ye look to me 
Would gar her yuung heart bleed, Willie. 


BW hane’er she names a mither’s name, 
An’ sairly presseth thee, Willie, 
O tell her of a happy hame 
Far, far o’er earth an’ sea, Willie; 
An’ ane that waits to welcome themn— 
Her hameless bairns an’ me, Willie.” 


The faults of the poems oi Mr Thom are more obvious than their beauties. 
All want finish. He does not, after striking a song off at a heat, subject it to 
a rigid criticism, and occupy himself with making the expression perfect 
Forgetful that when improving the expression he is perfecting the thought, his 

ems are seldom correct in all respects, and almost never the best they could 

made. Possessed of the essential merits of lyrical poetry, his songs con- 
tain lines which are full of gushes of genial and cordial feeling, For sweet- 
ness and tenderness he is a Scotch Thomas Moore. But they lack aptness as 
well as harmoniousness of expression which isso important in the formation 
of the verses of poets ‘ whose lines are mottoes of the heart.’ 'The great merit 
of his verses is—they are true. Scenes he has seen, feelings he has felt, cir- 
cumstances in which he has been, are the subjects of his poetry. He does not 
derive from Fancy beautiful falsities, which, like fairy fruits, are lovely to 
the eye and (lust and ashes to the taste. His imagination and sympathies are 
exercised in enabling him to realize the verities of life, emotion, and experi- 
ence. He does not idealize the real. His nature makes the real ideal to him. 
By seeing it as it is, a born poet beholds the world poetically. He has nothing 
to do but be as true as he can. Let him eschew poetical phraseology, and 
use the simplest and colloquial words; and if there is music in his soul, his 
words will be harmonious ; and ifhe has any meaning to express, it will of 
necessity be poetical. Truth is not logical—it is wsthetic. Definitions, how 
ever clear, are not truth, they are only expressions of aspects of it towards 
words given for business purposes. When you have said a truth is a propo- 
sition which you see is supported by sufficient evidence, you have not gone 








far in intimacy with it. ‘Truth, viewed as you know it, is worthless compared 
with trath viewed as you work it and feel it. Poetry is emotional truth .. 
Business is wrought trath. Truth practical and‘ truth poetical are both su 
rior to truth merely speculative orlogical, Practical truth benefiteand blesses 
mankind. It is civilisation. Poetical truth refines and elevates the mind. 


* Oh deem not, ’midst this worldly strife, 
An idle art the poet brings ; 

Let high Philosophy control, 

And sages calm the stream of life, 

Tis he refines its fountain springs. 
The nobler passions of the soul.’ 


Since the poems of Mr. Thom began to attract some local notice, his cir 
cumstances have improved. He isnow a customary weaver himself, with two 
looms of hisown. A well-meant entertainment was given in his honour twa 
years ago in Aberdeen. The lairds in his neighbourhood have sent him 
weaving to do forthem. We hope the rumour is not true which has reached 
us, not through Mr. Thom, but otherwise, that some of them have hinted that 
a small piece out of the webof fancy would be a welcome addition to the shirt- 
ing stuffs involved in their ostensible contracts. It is said there are lairds 
about Inverury who have hinted that odes on their ancestors and sonnets on 
their parks would be acceptable, if sent for nothing; and who, when disap- 
pointed of ballads, have lett off sending webs. : 

We shall conclude our notice with a portion of a ballad ona beautiful inci- 
dent in the history ofthe family of Mr. Gordon, of Knockespoek. Mr. Thom 
in cultivating the muse, need not overlook local subjects. “When really and 

rsonally interesting, they are the best he can choose, because they are those 
1e has most advantages in handling. He can write the words. om the spot 
which are worth cart-loads of imaginings. He lives in a district full of poeti- 
cal materials which have never been used up. Haunted pbattle-fields fairy 
Knolls, waterkelpie rivers, unrooted castles, surround him. Above all the ac- 
tual lite and real thoughts and feelings of his neighbours haye never received 
literary expression. But undoubtedly the most interesting luerary. work en 
which he could occupy himself would be, a true and faithtul account of what 
he has himself seen and suffered of real life. The thoughts and passions of 
the weaver’s shop, the loves and trials of his hearth, the characters and histo- 
ries of the ‘ gungrel badies’ with whom he associated in tramp-houses; what 
life is to men who go through it as he has done, would be the most interesting 
thing he could tell. A true account of such an experience would show how 
the lives of poor men are often dignified by sufferings manfully borne, and en- 
nobled by duties bravely done. Perctance such a narrative would show that 
poor men, quite as offen as rich, enjoy the sweetness of doing right. Itomight 
be seen that poverty is more full than wealth of opportunities of quatfing the 
richest of all joys, that which springs from work well done. 

About a century and a half since, a laird of Knockespock, when quite oli 
took to wife, ina seeond marriage, the young and lovely Jean Leith. of Hart: 
hill, The incident on which this ballad is tounded gives a noble-answer to the 
taunting question, ‘ What can a young lassie do wi’an auld maa? When 
illand dying, she nursed him day and night, and would divide hex watch wiih 
no one. 

‘ Ae wastefu’ how] o’er earth an’ sea, 
Nae gleam o’ heaven’s light 

Might mark the bound o’ Benachie 
That black an’ starless night. 


Siclike the night, siclike the hour, 
Siclike the wae they ken, 

Wha watch titl those lov’deyes shall c'ese 
That ne’er may ope again.’ 


Worn out and exhausted, this night Mrs. Gordon fell asleep. She was awoke 
by the smoke and flames of their burning mansion. The menials had ded, 
The doom of the dying laird and his lovely Ja@y seemed fixed. by her heroic 
affection she took her husband up and carried bin out of the beaming house. 
Upon the wet an’ windy sward 
She wadna lat him down, 
But wiled an’ wild the lithest bieki 
Wii’ breckans nor t roun’. 
Knockespock’s cauld, he’s deadly eauli— 
Whanr has his lady gane ? 
How has she left him in the loan 
A’ tremblin’ there alane ? 


An’ has she gane for feckless coud, 
To tempt yon fearfw’ low ? 

Or is her fair mind, wreck’d an’ wranz, 
Forgane its guidance now ? 





She fearless speels the reckin’ tow'r, 
Tho’ red, red is the wa’, 

An’ braves the deaf’nin’ din an’ stoi, 
Wohare cracklin’ rafters fa’. 


It is na goud, nor gallant robes, 
Gars Jeanie Gordon rin; 

But she has wiled the safest } laids 
To wrap her leal lord in. 

For woman’s heart is tenderness, 
Yet woman weel may dare 

The defiest deed, an’ tremble nane, 
Gin true love be her care. 


“ The low has skaithed your locks, iy Jean, 
An’ seoreh’d your. bonnie brow ; 

The graceless flame consumes our hame— 
What thinks my lady now ?” 

* My locks will grow again, my love, 
My broken brow will men’, 

Your kindly breast’s the lealest hame 
That I can ever ken ; 


But, O, that waesome Jook 0’ thine, 
Knockespock, I wad gae 
The livin’ heart frae out my breast 


2 


For aught to pleasure thee ! 


| 


THE MYSTERIOUS CORPORAL, 


_Tonce had a comrade, and he was the rummest character you ever saw; a 
right queer customer he was, ard I’d defy ever a white man to fathom who he 
was, or what he could be at. He was continually laughing and sneering at 
somebody or something, often having a bit at myself I believe, when I was 
not by. For all that we were prime chums, and the reasun he tackled to me 
was that we two were the only men that could read and write in the company. 
A first-class scholar he was, Jet me tell you, end could jabber foreign lingoes 
like winkin’—nay, ene night over a can of rack-punch he sworeto me he had 
once been a professor of something or other at the college of Goitagain, in 
Jarmany, but had to cut his stick for running down religion, and being a Cara- 
bineero as he called it. He had been a serjeant I knew, in our own corps, but 
was broke for laughing at Ensign Spoon, «nd giving ‘cheek’ when he was 
brought up. 

He had the oddest name—what do you think it was !—Qh, you'd never guess 
it—it was Nicholas Flannel—though whether that was the name he was chris- 
tened by, or whether he was ever christened at all, who ever knows, I don’t. 

He was about my height, but thin as a lath, and as agile aa a rock-lizard, 
dark complexioned, small faced, and black eyed, with a towering brow and 
head, that used to run up into his shako as a bag’net would into a scabbard, 
and though he was a man of forty, I’m blessed if you would not take him for 
a lad of twenty. 

Well, we used to have the queerest conv ti he used to: talk like a 
rum ‘un about all sorts of things~such as sodgerical signs—which mayhap you 
knows of—affirming there was a quarrier in the sky, and a vargin, and a libra- 
ry, and fishes, and scales, and all manner of diseases, such as caucers, which 
he said were the same as crabs, and all sorts of medicines, too, such as mercu- 
ry, castor, and what not. 

You may think from this that he believed heaven to be a hospital, but ia 
half a shake he would prove it to be a regular wild beast show, and point 
you out lions, scorpions, bears, dragons, and all sorts of unconscionable var- 
min. 4 
Then how he used to jaw about religion! It seems quite awful to me now, 
though I did not care so much about it then as a man does when he comes to 
an age of discretion and is the father of a family. 











He would talk to me too by the hour about old heathen gods, Mars and 
Venus and Neptune, whom he said the sailors used to retain ceremonies about 








to this day ; and about Stonehenge, over there oa Salisbury plain, and about 
the Druids, or some such name, and about some wooden god that he said our 
Wednesday took its name from. He would lecture too about Noah’s ark, and 
the flood, which he said was a corruption of the Muddy-terranin sea. 

Oh my eyes what a head his was for sl! manner of larnin’, and how I used 
to be carried away with his discourse. I declare to you I would rather listen 
to him than see a play any day of the week, and I think it was this that made 
him so much my crony—the listening to him that is—for never a soul but my- 
self in the regiment did he care to say a word to, barrin’ in way of fun or jeer- 
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ing like. He was always a running down the officers, and poking his fun aty 
them fer ignorance, that is, when they were not looking at him—all except the 
doctor—he had some respect for him, because he used to go about taking offon 
paper all the pagodas and caves and old ruined figures of stone, but even that 
was not to speak of. 

He was a great freemason too, and was deeper in that craft than any man 
ever | know’d of :—but you are not a freemason— (* How the deuce has he 
found that out?’ thought I) And in course I cannot say much about it—but 
he used to talk concernin’ that order in a way the like I never heard, and would 
tell me about the times when the art of building and working in stone was in 
its best days, when all these caves were dug, and temples built, everything 
else was so far behind that the very people th«t could build pyramids like 
mountains, could not go to sea in a boat, or make a firelock, bardly even could 
weave a decent reg of broadcloth to cover their—hillo, Nan! where are you 
running to? that gig will be over you, girl—don't you sce the lights ceming 


up! 

Pie could tell long stories about the kings that lived in those old times, and 
their wars and dreacful batties, to which Waterloo was no more than a skrim- 
mage; and how they were made gods when they die!, such as Bacchus, who 
was another Boney, and not a erunken old sot, as some people think ; and Vul- 
can, the god of the smiths, who was the same as the ‘tubal ain that you read 
of in the Bible, and Nimrod and the other king that built Babylon; and & 
King of Persia that invented magic and propbesying by the stars, and praying 
vo the sun just the same as the Parsees co at Bombay, and whose name was 
* Sorrow-a-star,’ if I'm not wrong. Ob, there was no end to the stories, and so 
divertin’ were they that they would nail you to the spot bearkening to him for | 
hours. 

He affirmed he could read all the marks and signs on the old temples and 

godes, the hieroglyflics you know, and said they were all about mathewma- 
tics and the moon and stars and eclipses, and measuring, aod laws, and he as- 
sured me that the laws made in those old times were much better than those 
now, for that then there was no euch thing as getting your nob in chancery for 
all your lifetime, but that laws were made for giving justice, not as now, to 
maintain thirty thousand individuals, who, he said, make their bread out of 
what is called the glorious certainty. 

There never was an hour that we had to ourselves, but in place of drinking 
or smoking away the time, he would go wandering by day or night among the 
ruins, poking about among the long-eared stone gods, and shoving his fingers 
juto the scratches and lines on the blocks to clear out moss, and sometimes he 
would get quite nervous and shaky, like a man in a passion,—quite elevated,— 
as he went about among the secret inscriptions. Nay, wheu I sometimes 
would for banter’s sake say I did not believe a word of all his yarns about the 
old gods, he would cume out with a word or sentence in some strange gibberish 
to one of the Gentoo priests as they passed, that would make him start and 
stare as if he saw a ghoat; while Flannel would go jeering and scotfing, swear- 
ing he had pronounced words which were only known to Brahmins of the high- 
est order, and had been kept secret vy the dreadfullest penalties for thousands 
of vears. 

Weil,—once when we were lying at Benares, a place as full of old monu- 
ments as any churchyard, three or four companies of us were marched to a vil- 
Jage about fifteen miles distant, where the ryots,—that’s the small farmers like, 
though why they called them by that name I conid never think, for a more 
peacenble set of folks arn't nowhere—well, these ryots were grumbling at a new 
tax-gatherer that had been put over them, and it was thoughtthat a eight 
of our red-coats would make them come down with their eicca rupees a little 


quicker. 


We began our march in the morning early, and halted to pass the noon ata 
sma}! collection of bamboo houses, about half-way There was a little creek 
of a river ran through this place, finding its way to the Ganges , not a muddy 
sort of thing, butqune clear, and fordable anywhere, though it was crossed 
by a wooden bridge built by the Company. Well, as soon as we had piled 
arms and dismissed for 4 time, this same corporal and I lighted our * buccier,’ 
and away we rambled up the banks of the creek. 

When we bad gone about a quarter of a mile from the road, we came to a 
low place, where there was a litle hollow ‘airy’ by the stream, covered with 
long grass. and backed by a high precipice. Here we found a number of old 
stones lying about, some of them damming up the water, so as to produce a 
beautiful clear little basin to bathein. They were very aficient, sunk into the 
ground, and overgrown with moss and brushwood. 

The water, I have said, was very clear, and there was no mud rer weede 
about the banks, nothing but white sand and pebbles, nor was there any fear of 
water snakes, or anything of that sort, for we could see the bottemall about, 
The day was broiling hot, and the water louked sv fresh and cold, and eo 
tapid in its flow, besides the shadow of the trees was so cool, and the grass so 
long damp, and green, that we both resolved upon abath, Off went our regi- 
mentals, aud into the streain we plunged: and I'll declare to you that the 
whole skin of thie same Nick Flannel was covered with the strangest figures 
and letters and pictures of creatures done in tattecing—there were squares and 
rings and triangles, and figures like the bruad arrow, and pictures oi all sorts 
of animals, dragons and fiying sarpants, and ephinxes and Hiudoo gous, the 
s3me as were figured on old monuments, and suns, moons, and stars, and 
globes, covered with lines like, and snakes with their taile in their mouths, and 
birds, and oh, every kind of odd object. I’}i be sworn he had not a square inch 
of skin that was not stained in this way. 

Wel!l—ou: we came shortly, fur it an't good to stay leng in the water in 
these parts, and just as we were shoving on our clothes | noticed tnis fellow 
struck all of a heap, like a man that comes suddenly on @ venomous surpent. 
There he was quite yellow in the face, for these dark people don’t become pale, 
like a Christin, but quite yellow and tawny—a sort of canary colour -there he 
was trembling, and bie sharp black eyes glaneing likethe red end of a eberoot 
in a dark nigh'; as he loocked here and there among the bloeks of stone,and pulled 
away the grass from about them, and then | vked at the bare faee of the rock 
behi d, and then af the blocks in the stream, and themagain at these among 
the grass. I was wondering what was in the wind, when he jumpe away, aud 
looks up the water, and down past the rock, and then mounts on the top and 
looks about, but there wasn't a soul to be seen. Presently down he cemes to 
me, all in a bixteric way, and ho says, 

* Jim,’ says he, ‘ did you ever hear of the Pitt diamond?’ 

* Why,’ says I, ‘I believe diamonds are all dug out of pits.’ 

*Pshaw,’ says he, ‘it was a stone that was sold by one Pitt te the Empress 
of Reoshy for half a million of money, and is worth double that any day. It 
was foend, no one can tell how—(but I can)—in these parte by a common 
soldier—one like you and I. Now hearken to me ;—there is within this little 
hollow what would make both of us richer than e’er a king in christendom, 
if we could manage to clapperclaw it without it’s being known we did it. 

‘ Lord help me, Nick, you don’t mean that ?" 

‘Yes, but I do, though—it would take us both to come at it—one could not 
do it, for the difficulty is too much for the strength of one; besides, the danger 
is dreadful—you can’t form no notion. If it were found out I did it, I would 
not be safe from death, and that a most horrible one, though I hid myself among 





the major ordered me to take a corporal and his guard with me, and go Jook for 
him about the bamboo houses and thereaway. 

No sooner said than done. Away we marched in search of him; and I can 
seure you I felt very queer ; for poer ‘Nick, with all his ways of jeering and 
poking fun at a body, was a tiptup good fellow, and I had a very strong friend- 
ship for him; besides, he was x step above me, and above most folks I have 
ever seen, inthe way of brains and learning, so that [ was a little proud I had 
been so much in his eoufidence. 

We searched all over the bamboo houses and over the fields, but without 
success ; we asked the people about if they had seen him, but not one of them 
had. Atlast I led the way, urged by a strange curiosity, and a kind of hope 
that was not hope either, up the banks of a small stream, to the little mysteri- 
oushollow. As we rounded tne end of the rock that shut it in, my eyes light- 
ed upon a heap of clothes in one part of the place, amovg which his red 
jacket was plain, aud over it his belt end bayonet, laid along with his cap and 
watch. 


* 1’m blessed if he has not gone in to bathe and been drownded,’ cried one of 
us, by name Joc Morgan, a Welshman. 

I thought so myself for a momeut or two, and was going up to the clothes, 
when I observed, about a couple of yards distant from them, a heap of bones, 
quite fresh-looking, white and red, like bones laid aside in a butcher's stall— 
and Lord be with us ! right in the midst of them was a human skull, with the 
eyes and all the flesh pared clean away. 

I could not well conceive it was all up with pour Nick—bat what next? 


————S or 
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all men will shudder. Reader, think not that this spectacle has been exhibited 
by Providence for no purpose, and without any use! It may serve as a warn- 
ing against giving way to our scorn of creatures that seem harmless, because 
of the disproportion between their mischievous propensities end their power to 
injure, and against suffering them to breathe and to c1awl till they beginto as- 
cend into regions where they may be more noxious than in their congenial 
dunghill or native dust! No one who has cast away all :egaid to principle, 
and is callous to all human feelings, can be safely regarded as innocuous, 
merely because, in addition to all other defects, he has also the despicable 
weakness of being pusillanimous and vile. 

‘By my troth, captain, these are bitter words!’ Of the great rival of Ro- 
bespierre, Danton, the author speaks much more respectfully : fairly avow- 
ing that his opinions regarding this personage, whom he ‘ holds to be identi- 
fied with the revolution and its great leader,’ have undergone much modifi- 
cation, and that a more minute study of his conduct and character has made 
him regret the harshness with which he has heretofore spoken of him. Com- 
paring him with his less able but more crafty rival he remarks, 

‘There can hardly a greater contrast be found between two individuals 
than that which this remarkable person presented in all respects to Robes- 
pierre. His nature was dauntless ; his temper mild and frank ; his disposi- 
tion sociable ; naturally rather kind and merciful, his feelings were only oes, 
ed to scenes of cruelty dy Ais enthusiasm, which was easily kindled in favour 
of any great object; and even when he had plunged into bloodshed, none of 
the chiets who directed those sad proceedings ever saved so many victims from 











About two yards from the bones was a third heap of bits of flesh, chopped 
nearly as small as minced-meat. Two eyes and ears were laid on the top of 
the heap, and on the pieces of skin I could see the tatoved triangles and sar- 
pents, and suns and moons, and other figures which I had remarked when my 
poor comrade and [ bathed the day before. Oh, it was dreadful! Upon my 
oath I felt in a mortal funk as [ looked upon the remains of the poor fellow, and 
so did we all, though it was broad day-light, and we had our arms. 

There was an unhallowed neatners about the whole arrangement, that show- 
ed « strange coolness and deliberation in the perpetration of the deed ; nuth- 
ing was scattered about, but allthe remains were packed carefully in one or 
other of the three heaps. The grass was not trodden down more than we had 
done with our own feet, or he and I on the day before when bathing. There 
was no blood to be seen aboutamong the grass, on the stunes, or on the face 
of the rock ; in short, I could see no differet.ce in the place from what it was 
when I had seen it before, except the presence of the three ghastly heaps. 

I took up his bayonet and drew it. It was quite clear and bright, and had 
plainly not been used by bir in defence, or if it had, it had been cleaned and 
polished since. The cleihes were carefully folded, but we remarked they were 
not folded the right way—that is, with the sleeves of the jacket, for instance, 
done first, and then the body over them; but sleeves, body, and back were 
folued at once in squares, as one would do who had not bewn in the habit of 
using such clothing. 

You may guess we were all pretty much «truck. [ could not imagine what 
to do for some time,| was so overcoine ; and | fervently thanked providence in 
my own mind, that [ had not been ellowed to go with him that evening in 
search of his devil- guarded treasure. 

At length leaving two on guard over the remains, we went down to the little 
hamiet near the bridge, where we bad arude coffio constructed in a few hours 
by Hindvo workmen. Into this we put them, and carried them to quariers 
Next morning he received a soldier's funeral. 

Now you would expect that there would be a precious row kicked up about 
such an affair as thie—and eo there was, but nothing came of it, only it was 
easy to see that the people in the neighbourhood, who were ail poor ignorant 
country-folks, knew nothing about it. It was never explained, and after a time 
it ceased to be talked about in the regiment, for poor Nick was tou clever to be 
ikea by wore than one or two, and few subsequently missed him. 





LORD BROUGHAM'S HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF 
STATESMEN, &c.* 

This, the concluding series of the learned Ex-Chancellor’s biographical 
lucubrations, will be perused by the readers of his earlier volumes with cer- 
tainly no diminished interest. It is inscribed to his brother “ Member of the 
Institute,” and personal triend, M. Guizot, who now presides over the desti- 
nies of #'rance, and that not inappropriately, inasmuch as the ‘added Re- 


the last century, not only take precedence in point of position, but, including 
the “ Sketches” of those who produced them, occupy fally one-third of the 
whole volume. Indeed, it is easy to see that this is the portion of the work 
which, unconsciously perhaps on his part, ranks highest in the favour of the 
noble author himself; it is that into which he has thrown himself (tis viribas, 
and notwithstanding his * care to prevent any bias of a party or personal 
kind, from iniluencing the opinions pronounced, whether upon men or man- 
ners,” it is impossible to read any half-dozen consecutive pages without dis- 
covering that in detailing the past, the author’s mind is at least as much oc- 
cupied with the present and the future. If he does not (and this is not al- 
ways the case) draw any avowed parallel, his inferences cannot be mistaken, 
or his insinuations misunderstood ; and while he portrays with great power 
and eflvct the horrors which preceded the LOth Woenaider, and the causes 
which produced their perpetration, it is evident that provunus ardet Ucclegon 
is constantly in his mind, and is the mainspring of all his “remarks” and 
deauctions, We do not blame him for this; we doubt if it be possible for 
one, who has now for nearly half a century taken so prominent and so ar- 
dent # part in the politics of the dav as Lord Brougham has done from his 
first debul, to write otherwise than as a party man; the disclaimer of all 
“party or persomal bias,” can in such a case only remind the reader of Sir 
Anthony Absolute’s 6oo/ remonstrance, “ There, you puppy !—there, you twill 
fly out !—what good does passion do !—why can’t you be cel like me?” 

In making this apostrophe, the worthy baronet no doubt dehered the very 
whirlwind of his etiervescence to be but the mantling of mild ale. Allowing, 
therefore, their due value to professions of this kind, which will be more or 
less appreciated as the feelings ot the reader cerrespond with or differ from 
those of his author, there are some points, and those too of a high grade in 
every historiographer, which peculiarly qualify Lord Brougham for the task 
he has here undertaken, and among them we may fairly reckon honesty of 

urpose, and greater facilities of obtaining authentic information than have 

en perhaps enjoyed by any Englishman of the present day. Much of 
what he has recorded respecting our opposite neighbours, might, it is true, 
have been gathered from the papiers inedits trowves chez Robesperre, on Which 
Sir Edward Bulwer has drawn so largely in his “ Zanoni;”’ but in addition 
to this source of information, Lord Brougham has long kept up a close _per- 
sona] intimacy with several of the leading personages who have survived 
the stormy scenes he has described, among whom we need only mention the 
names of Mignet and Lakanal; while through the medium of Lord Stan- 
hope, certain particulars respecting the crafly and intriguing Fouche, are 
given on authority only inferior to that derived from personal knowledge: 





the ice at the North Pole.’ 

_ ‘Bless my heart!’ said I, and I began to get excited myself; ‘ what is 

—— muck—is it all fair and above board—I mean, is it al] honest plun. 
er? 

‘I can’t tell you; let ue begone from this place for the present, for every 
moment increases the difficulty and danger.’ 

And away we paddlad down the bank to the bridge, and to the little village, 
where ovr comrades were lying in the shade, smoking and sleeping. 

Well, till we got the word to fall in and march, he never ceased talking, 
telling me of the mighty treasure that was to be had where we had been, and 
of the secret marks on the rock and stones, and of the mortal danger that hung 
over those that even thought of making away with such things, and about 
secret societies, and Brahmins and gypsies, and masonry and carbinierism, and 
devil knows what, till at last I got fairly funked, and made a resolution tohave 
nothing to do with it. 

What was the use of riches to me, if I could not use it without the danger of 
waking witha knife between my ribs, or finding poisen slipping down my 
gizzard. Besfdes, it might be all very fine fora tellow that knew everything, 
and something more, like Nick Flannel; but for a plain man like me, con- 
tented with my station, and comfortable, why the advantage to be gained 
was not equal to the risk ; besides, was it not all very likely to be nothing but 


So when, shortly after nightfall, Flanne] comes to me and asks me if I’m 
ready to go, I simply and pleinly said, ‘I won't go, nor have anything to do 
with the job at all.’ 

Then he begged and prayed, and implored me to go with him, and promised 
me immense riches; but stil] 1 would not agree, and time, which be said was 
of the greatest value, was ruoning past. At last he began to call me coward 
and fool, so up I got and pitehed into him, when he soon cried out for quarter ; 
and then shaking me by the hand, he bade me farewell. ; 

‘I’m going to make the attempt myself,’ said he, ‘and if I'm not back be- 
fore dayligkt, yeu may report me to the serjeant ; it’s just possible it may do 
me some good in case I should be nailed.’ 

So off he set out into the darkness, and I never saw him in life again. 

Well, next day when there was no signs ef him returning, ! went and made 
my repert, and you could not imagine the surprise of the officers when I told 
the stery. Some would not believe it, otfers thought it ascheme te desert ; but 











It is not our intention to travel with the noble lord through his introductory 
memoir in which he ‘ traces the establishment of intimidation to its real sources, 
the numerical weakness of the republican party, and their determination to 
govern the ceuntry in spite of the opinions and the wishes of the bulk of the 
community,’ but shall simply refer to the contents of, rather than analyze the 
opinions expressed in a work which will unquestionably in these stirring 
times make its way among all who interest themselves in public affairs, 

Among the principal actors in the first French revolution, we have somewhat 
elaborate ‘ sketches’ of six of the most prominent—Robespierre, Danton, their 
respective satellites Camille Desmoulins and the bloodthirsty St. Just, the 
great constitution-monger Sieyes, and, as we have before mentioned, a lon 
and interesting note ‘On the ‘ whereabouts’ of Fouché, from the pen of Lor 
Stanhope. The several characteristics of these worthies, their various motives, 
tempers, talents, and dispositions, are very graphically described, and with a 
degree of fidelity to their originals, which few, we think, after rising from the 
—— of the work, will be inclined to dispute. The contrast drawn hetween 

obespierre and Danton is a strong one. The character of the former is 
summed up in the following words :-— 


In fine, that he was beyond most men that ever lived, hateful, selfish, un- 


the Jacobin group may also be without hesitation affirmed. Collot d’Herbois 
was probably worse; Billaud Varennes certainly; of whom it was said by 
Garat, ‘ Il fauche dans les tétes, comme un autre dans les pres.’ (He mows down 
heads as another would grass.) But neither of these men had the same fixity 
of purpose, and both were inferior to him in speech. Both, however, and in- 
deed ail the revolutionary chiefs, were his a in the one great quality 
ef courage ; and while his want of boldness, his abject poverty of spirit, made 
him as despicable as he was odious, we are left in amazement at his achieving 
the place which he filled without the requisite most essential to suceess in 
times of trouble, and to regard as his distinguishing but pitiful characteristic 
the circumstance which leayes the deepest impression upon those who son- 
template his story, and in which he is to be separated from the common herd 
of usurpers, that his cewardly nature did not prevent him from gaining the 
prize, which in all other instances has beem yielded te a daring spirit. 

Such (continues his biographer, determined that no one shall mistake his 
meaning or the ‘ rnoral of his fay’ such was Robespierre—a name at which 


* Lord Brougham’s Bistorieal Sketches of Statesmen, &.; ‘o wach ate added 
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marks” on the convulsions which atticted that country towards the close of 


principled, cruel, unscrupulous, is undeniable. That he was not the worst of 


the tempest of destruction which their machinations had let loose. Neither 
was there anything paltry and mean in his conduct on these occasions, either 
as to the slaughter which he encouraged, or the lives which he saved.’ 
The character of this comparatively gentle exterminator seems to have 
borne no slight affinity to that of another amiable and enthusiastic ‘states- 
man,’ a countryman of our own, one Sir Thomas Erpingham, who, in his 
dealings with the compatriotes of these gentlemen, is recorded by George Col- 
man to have exhibited a good deal of the same sort of sensibility. 
‘Much he grieved 

That he must cut their throats—and then he cut them.’ 

Danton, however, was a ‘ fine, gay, bold-faced villain,’ at all events, and 
theaetore, in Lord Brougham’s opinion, much more respectable than a sneak. 
In personal beauty, too, he seems to have had an equal advantage over his 
pusillaniinous rival. 

‘He was marked with the small-pox, like Robespierre, but had a mascu- 
line countenance, broad nostrils, forward lips, and a very bold air, wholly 
unlike his.’ 

Like master, like man! the same degree of comparative respectability in 
ruffianism seems to have attached to Danton’s ‘ faithful adherent, Camille 
Desmoulins,’ over the fidws Achates of his enemy, ‘ the pitiless St. Just;’ both 
of them great ‘statesmen’ in their way, on whose sayings and doings we 
might well dilate, but want of space compels us to turn from the ‘lives and 
opinions’ of these Dit manores, and to wend our way homewards across the 
British channel. 

Here we have some little scoundrelism to encounter, it is true, but it is 
quite refreshing to turn from the wholesale iniquities of these sanguinary 
‘statesmen’ of fa belle France, to the impudent and unprincipled vagaries of 
the impostor Wilkes, and the elegant scurrilities of the ‘ moral assassin,’ Ju- 
nius; both of whom Lord Brougham castigates with an unsparing severity. 
His defence of John, fourth Duke of Bedford, against the caluinnies of the 
latier, is one of the most pleasing portions of the volume before us: and his 
brief memoir of the high-minded and accomplished Marquis Wellesley, only 
inakes us regret that one who had ‘the happiness of a long and wnihterrupt- 
| ed friendship with that great man, and enjoyed more particularly his unre- 

served confidence during the last ten or twelve years of his life,’ should ‘con- 
fine himself in treating of him te the facts which are beyond all controver-r, 
and which are indeed the best heralds tu his tame.’ 

Ably and spiritediy as he has ‘sketched’ the principal events in the life of 
this really great ‘statesman,’ we could have wished for a more intimate intro- 
duction to him in the less brilliant but not less useful or honourable portion of 
his long career; and Lord Brougham, from the happy conjunction of talent 
and opportunity, is perhaps the person of all others best enabled to have affor- 
ded us a good one ‘The life of Jefferson, and an article on American demo- 
cracy, are all that are assigned inthis volume to Transatlantic ‘ statesmanship;’ 
while our sister island comes in for its share in a short account of Chief J us- 
tice Bushe, with whom, though unknown to him in any judicial relation, the 
author had an intimate acquaintance. Of that able Jawyer, and excellent and 
accomphshed man. the sketch, though brief, is pleasing, and an occasional 
anec lote or two introduced are not unarusing. We give the following in ex- 
emplification of the singular conciseness, and, it may be added, felicity of the 
juage’s diction. 

He was describing a Gascon who had sent him wine, which was destroyed 
at the custom-house fire at Dublin; and he contrived to comprise ig a tew 
sentences, to all appearances naturally and without eflort, his narrative of the 
proceeding with two documents and the point: 

“ He had sent me wine which was consumed in the custom-house fire, and 
he wrote to condole with me on the loss to the public and the arts, but especi- 
ally on that of the wine, which, he said, he found was by law at the purchaser’s 
risk. I answered, and offered, as some consolation to him, the assurance that 
by law it was at the risk of the seller.” 

This memoir, short as it is, is the more valuable inasmuch as it correcis 
several important mistakes which have been made respecting him by previous 
writers, mostly in periodical publications ; some of whom, either from eare- 
lessness or imnperiect information, have made such blunders bogh in facts apd 
dates, as to prove that little reliance can be placed upon their statements. 

On the whole the volume before us, if itdoes not add to, so neither wil] it 
detract trom its learned and eccentric authoi’s reputation. With much power 
of delineation and argument it exhibits alse not a few specimens of his usual 
faults, both as to matter and manner, while, notwithstanding the disclaimer 
eiready alluded to, of all ‘ personal bias’ on his part, an occasional soreness 
and skittish wincing, exhibited especially insome very forcible diatribes against 
‘anonymons calumniators,’ persons who ‘ drire the base trade of the conceal- 
ed slanderer,’ who ‘obscure themselves, habitually envy all fame,’ &c. &c., 
will give rise occasionally to something more than a suspicion that his withers 
are not altogether so unwrung as he would fain persuade himself, or that the 
‘ periodical press,’ which, sooth to say, has sometimes handled him somewhat 
roughly, is altogether to him an object of that supreme indifferenee which he 
would have himself and others to believe. 





VDavteties. 


Immense sums are paid for the musical education of the children of the 
wealthy in London. I have known one — of the harp to receive a 
guinea per lessor of fifteen minutes ; and he had some twenty or thirty such 
a day '!—Letter in the Edinburgh Register. 

A Nicat witn Fatusx Matnazew.—On the 6th of November Father Ma- 
thew gave a sumptuous entertainment to a select party of friends. The waters 
were of the most recherche description—the old bottled Niagara was in fine 
condition, as were also the Danube and Vulga; but in respect to arqma and 
flavour, the cau de Tamise was pronounced incomparable. The merry party 
kept it up until a late hour.— Punch. 

In the attack on the fort of Goyain, by General Nott, during the last cam- 
paign of the Affghan war, an Irish servant of her Majesty’s 40th had his head 
grazed by a spent ball. It confused him for the moment, and he exclaimed, 
‘Och! somebody take my piece! [’m kilt—I’m kilt—I'm kilt!’ As they were 
leading him off, he looked over his shoulder, and cried out, ‘ Faith, boys, and I 


don’t think I’m kilt entirely yet!’ His second thought called forth shouts of 
laughter.—Allen’s Diary. 


His majesty the ae of Prussia, as a proof of his appreciation of the zeal 
displayed by Mr. Sheriff Moon, in the splendid works he is bringing before the 
public, has forwarded to that gentleman a superb diamond ring, containing the 


reyal cypher, surmounted by the crown of Prusria, the whole encircled by 
large brilliants. 


Srrixinc a Banance.--Curran, when Master of the Rolls in Ireland, was 
going one day toa levee at the Castle. There was a great press of carriages; 
when, all at once, he was startled by the pole of the carriage which followed 
him erashing through the back ofhis. He hastily put his head out at the coach 
window, crying to his coachman, ‘ Stop, stop, the pole of the carriage behind 
is driven into us!’ ‘Arrah! then it's all right again, your bunour,’ said Pat, 
exultingly, ‘for I've just druv my pole into the carriage before.’ This, as @ 
sample of Irish an buil, Curran used to cite as perfect.—Morning Post. 


Dr. Movntain.—The see of Durham falling vacant, this eminent clergyman 
was consulted by James I. abouta proper person to fill it. * Had’st thou faith,’ 
said he, ‘ but as a grain of mustard seed, thou woulds’ say to this Mountaim 
(laying his hand upon his breast) be thow cast into the see (sea). The king 
laughed heartily, and forthwith conferred the see on the facctious doctor. 

Theodore Hook being in compapy, where he said something humorous in 
rhyme of every person present, on Mr. Wiater the late solicitor of taxes, being 
anagounced, he made the following mptomptu :— 

Here comes Mr W niter, collector of taxes, 
| ladvise you te give him what ever he axes; 
ladvise you to give it wi hout any dummery, 
Por tho’ his name’e Winter he acte very summary, 
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COLONEL STODDART AND CAPTAIN CONOLLY. 


A public meeting was held recently, at the Queen’s omens —— 
ver-square, ed the purposejot taking leave of the Rev. Dr. Woil, P 
or Bokhara. . 
Cap. Grover sid, that as there might be many in the present pa mins 
yw -quainted with the circumstances connect 
assembly, who were not well acquaint t Wolll 
with the captivity of the two British officers, for parte oaths rao Raabe 
about to encounter ee perils of oe oe o b pron Neb * pe present all 
give 3 ar short, any re we > h ned previous to the imprison- 
ment. He would pass over all that had happe T hi ve Big tence 
ment of Colonel Stoddart in the year 1838, shordy Sher Rts Orrival at Sexaaray 
: : : ; j ent from the British Government. 
as a regularly accredited diplomatic hy on admitted to him (Capt. Grover,) 
That he ec hag He eee beget that he was merely an innocent 
a een ae +g eo but of little consequence, it was (Cheer <4 = 
pel. ry  Rnoli i ivit Sheers. ne 
to know that these men were Englishmen and in captivity. , * 

: So had Semiaall y sus n that he was a Kussian 
consun assigned for bis imprisdaeet ty miasic. and circumstantial details, 
spy. News of his death, accompanied Dy fat He (Capt. Grover 
soon reached England: they were generally believed. Hie - . agen! 
7 : a p “nts ss s $ ’ 
discovered inconsistencies in these sere eever, happy to find that he had 
a wd dscarcely elapsed when letters were received 
judged right!y; two months had scarce?) , f his previous captivit 
irom Colonel Stoddart himself, giving an account of his pre he | Pp 4 + 
stating that he was then in h gh ares SH dans sate) wtabed to al 

i; o ‘ i s country. apt. 
rendet seapertans pen ~ poten a passage int this letter. The Colonel 
pee weer 9 wilt tre vently hear of my imprisonment, but never believe any 
pehisessewt Seats? tthenss) The circumstances attending his restoration 
pongo tg o> i related by Capt. Abboit, who received them from the lips 
ae’ tag ner icaion and they Were afterwards confirmed by General Perofl- 
ye re lt oe that immediately on General Peroifski’s arrival at Bokhara, 
cs Ambouuutet irom the Emperor of Russia, he demanded that one Soe 
dart should be given up to him. He was theretore taken from his ¢ ene, 
and brought into the presence of the Umeer, who asked him \ hat pe at 
“of the proposal, and if the Russians would treat him well. Colonel St art 
replied, ‘ ‘The Russians would undoubtedly treat me well ; but when my own 
Government demands me, what will your Highness answer?’ T be Hae 
was struck with the nobleness of such a reply fiom one brought out ot a luat h- 
some dungeon, With death staring him in the tace: and he took from his 
shoulders his rich cloak of sables, his royal robes, placed them on Colonel} 
Stoddart, and, mounted on a superb charger, he was led in state through the 
immense city of Bokhara, as an object of admiration for itsnumerous inhabit- 
ants, (Loud cheers.) ‘This is the conduct of a true British soldier; he would 
sutier imprisonment—nay, death, rather than compromise the dignity of his 
Sovereign. (Cheers.) Colonel Stoddart did not hesitate an instant; he kuew 
that he was sent there to fulfil a public cuty, aud he thought of nothing else. 
For a long time we have no tidings of Colonel Stoddart or Capt. Conolly, who 
subsequenily shared his captivity. He (Capt. Grover) had had access to all 
the documents at the Foreign Office, relating to this subject, and the rst in 
order of date was the long circumstantial statement of the Persian, Mohammed 
Saleh. This has been ostentatiously printed in all the papers, headed in large 
capitals: —‘ Murder of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly, with the signa- 
ture, ‘Justin Sheil,’ appended to it. No doubt all present have seen this state- 
ment, and many, not having taken the trouble to read it, on account of its great 
length, have taken for granted, that it contains an account of the murder of 
these officers, certified by Colonel Sheil. Such of course was the effect in- 
tended to be produced by its publication in that form, Now, Colonel Sheil 
merely certifies that the Persian was a prepossessing young man—nothing 
more. and the Persian merely gives a long, inconsistent account of what 
other people told him. He does not relate one single fact of his own _know- 
ledge; and yet, according to his own account, he was sent by Maju. Todd to 
Bokhara purposely tv join Capt. Conolly. He was at liberty at the time he 
says this execution took place in the public square, in the presence of nume- 
rous spectators, Who were attracied to the spectacle ; and yet all he knows of 
the matter, is an account, he says, he received from the executioner, who 
offered to cive him one of the heads, clearly showing that the statement re- 
» quired some extraordinary proot to make it credible. (Hear.) Now, it may 
be asked, why should a man concoct such a statement? 

When he (Capt. Grover) saw the original statement at the Foreign Office, 
it had neither date nor signature, but there was appended to it an order lo give 
this man 3000 rupees: su that it appeared there was a strong motive for the 
iabrication. (Hear.), He would not occupy their time in pointing out the 
numerous inconsistencies, no person who had read it would say that it was of 
the least value as evidence. It might be asked, if the Persian were inventing 
a story, why dif he not at once say that he had witnessed the execution, and 
thus set the question at rest’? ‘To this he would answer, that liars are always 
cowards, and generally prefer the lie circums.antial, to the lie direct. It was 
also much safer. Suppose, afler the payment of the 3000 rupees, Colonel 
Stoddart had walked into the Residency at Teheran; the Persian, being ac- 
cused of falsehood, would immediately reply, ‘say that Colonel Stoddart was 
murdered! I said nosuch thing. I merely told you what the executioner told 
me ; and these Bokharians are auch liars, there is no believing anything they 
say. (Laughter.) The Persian’s statement was without date; in the context, 
however, June 18th, appears, and it seems that the vear 1542 has been adopied 
by the authorities, He (Capt. Grover) had in his hand the Army List for 
Marci last, published by authority ; he certainly did not see in its usual place 
the name of his friend Colonel Stoddart ; but on referring to the list of deaths, 
he tount this announcement :—‘ Lieut.-Colonel Stoddart, Bokhara, Persia, 
June 17:h, 1842’ This was extraordinary, for Sir Robert Peel explicitly de- 
clared, at the close of the last session of Parliament, that Government had 1e- 
ceived no official information of Colonel Stoddart and Capt. Conolly. (Loud 
cheers.) ‘This olsituary was copied into most ot the English, and several Con- 
tinental papers; and should one of these papers reach his unfortunate triend’s 
dungeon, what would be his feelings at seeing that he Was thus so cruelly mur- 
dered by his own Government ? 

There were other accounts at the Foreign Office ; these, however, merely 
stated that it was rumoured at Bokhara that an execution had taken place, but 
that as it Was pricale, no particulars could be given. These, theretore, gave 
the lie to the Persian’s statement ol the public execution, We have next the 
account, brought by the last June overland inail, that a Jew had just arrived at 
Cabul, who stated that both the captives were alive’ We have then the ac- 
count upon which General Pollock places reliance ; this states that Stoddart is 
alive, but that Conolly has been poisoned. Finally, we have the statements of 
the pilgrims, recently arrived at Constantinople; they all say that both these 
oflicers were alive when the caravan left Bokhara. Most ot the present as- 
sembly must be aware of the great number of British soldiers missing alter the 
late dreadful disaster at Cabul; now many of these unfortunate creatures, he 
doubted not, are languishing in captivity at Khiva and Bokhara, the great 
slave-markets ; and should the excellent Dr. Wolff return to England with a 

single British Corporal, he (Capt. Grover) would be amply repaid for the la- 

ur and anxiety this expedition had occasioned him. (Loud cheers.) He 
could not avoid mentioning one very remarkable circumstance ; the friends of 
these officers had induced the Sultan to write tothe Umeer ef Bokhara, order- 
ing the instant release of the captives ; many present are well aware that the 
Sulcan’s mandate would be treated with greater respect at Bokhara than even 
at Constantinople. Had this letter reached its destination, the gallant suffer- 
ers might now be in the bosom of their families. This letter reached Tehe- 
ran ; S wae there stopped by Colonel Sheil, and sent back, He (Capt. Grov- 
pr ould 3 trust himself to make any remark on this most extraordinary oe- 

“urTence.  t4e how came to the most pleasing part of his duty ; he had to in- 
form them that the committee unanimously appointed atthe previous meeting, 
had — most kindly received by Lord Aberdeen; his Lordship had promised 
Sear utalia no asked, and every promise made by the noble Lord had 
by the present Geant leter. (Loud cheers.) Everything had been done 
aaah tctheoanieal ment to aid them, and should this enterprise succeed, he 
uoble Serscery of me ate that no one would more heartily rejoice than the 
wusld aniy env te , or Foreign Affairs. (Cheers.) He (Capt. Grover) 

1 f 0 nf =) 1 a usion, that such a mission must have an immense mo- 
el ect; w mos . people see a Protestant Clergyman quitting his family, 

's country, all that he holds dear, to visit a Christian, sutlering the pangs of 
= ity in a distant land, will they not be ready to exclaim with Tertullian, 
dean ee on other!’ There was something very extraor- 
ane Deena titel ie he and Dr. Wolff had been brought into con- 
sboteuieal taecta the hand ere, divine, and the other a mere scldier. He 
could had aneheelts anit Tovidence, without which no human exertion 

guide th ;—— sincerely trusted the hand ot Providence would 
Stude the Rev. Doctor it his approaching perilousexpedition. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Wolf then rose, and was received with enthusiastic applause, 
That his auditors might be the better enabled to form an opinion of the proba- 
bility of success in this sect ond expedition to Bokhara, he would give them a 
short account of his first visit to that interesting country in the year 1832. He 
arrived at Tchartov, the frontier town of Bokhara, in February of that year, 
after long wandering through a cold, inhospitable desert, drinking melted snow, 
and making tea with it. He was here told what he had previously heard, that 
the travellers, Moorcroft and Trebeck, had been barbarously murdered by the 

Sovereign of Bokhara, and many people endeavoured to persuade him to re- 


turn. Flis arrival was notified to the Goosh Beker, or ear of the King, to. 
whom it was also made known that the traveller’s purpose was to visit Bokhara 
and Balkh, to converse with the Jews about Jesus, and to endeavour to trace 
there the ten tribes of Israel]. During the course of eighteen years that he had: 
been a missionary to the Jews, he had never concealed his object. While at 
Jerusalem a conversation took place between him and a celebrated Rabbi abouts 
the ten tribes of Israel. when the latter expressed his opinion that the lost tribes 
would be found at Bokhara and Samarcand; this was borne out by the 26th: 
verse, 5th chapter, Ist Book Chronicles:—‘ And the God of Israel stirred up 
the spirit of Pul, King of Assyria, and the spirit of Tilgath Pilneser, King of. 
Assyria, and he carried them away, even the Reubenites, and the Gadites, and 
the half tribe of Manasseh, and brvught them unto Halah and Habor, and 
Hara, and to the River Guzan, unto this day.’ He took with him letters of in- 
troduction from various persons, and he never met with molestation when 
boldly avowing the object of his mission. He had, however, been beaten,. 
plundered, and enslaved, by the.Turkomans, but such was the respect shown 
to him as a minister of religion, that the chiefs restored his property and set. 
him at liberty. 
When soli as a slave, his personal vanity was certainly not flattered when: 
he found that he was only valued at five tomauns, He entered the supposed 
Habor of Scripture on a horse, sent tor him by the Goosh Beker, with his- 
Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament in his hand. With this minister, and 
with the principal Jews, he had many interesting religious discussions, Near 
the city of Bokhara he met a very intelhigent-looking Dervish, who, after a 
long and close scrutiny, remarked that the Doctor was a foreigner and a 
Feringhee, and asked what was the object of his journey. Being told thatthe 
was a Christian Missionary to the Jews, he said, ‘As that is the case, I must 
make you a present.” The Doctor replied that he desired no present: the 
Dervish said, ‘ Yes, yes, 1 must make you a present,’ and then spat in his face. 
(Laughter.) In all countries he found good humour the best passport. He 
found the Jews of Bokhara extremely ignorant, both of their own religion,and 
of the people among whom they dwelt. The Moolahs were quite indignant 
when he asked if Moorerott and Trebeck had been murdered, and they slearly 
satisfied the Doctor that there was notruth in that statement. The Doetor ex- 
hibited the passport the Umeer gave him on leaving Bokhara. He then. gave 
his reasons for totally disbelieving the Persian’s siatement; the mode of execu- 
tion described, the cutting off of heads, was never used; they never shed blood. 
He was quite sure Stoddart and Conolly had not been murdered, and he felt 
satisfied that if the Almighty had spared their lives, he should have the happi- 
ness of restoring them to their families and country. He set out on. this mis- | 
sion without the least apprehension for his own safety, and he implored the 
prayers of the British people tor his success (cheers.) 
Mr. J. 8. Buckingham moved a vote of thanks to the Rev. Dr. Wolff for 
having volunteered to start for Bokhara to relieve the anxious minds of the 
numerous friends of those officers. | 
Dr. Burnes (brotner to the late Sir Alexander Burnes), seeonded the 
motion, and imentioned the intimacy that had existed between his brother anc | 
Dr. Wollf. | 
General Sir J. Bryant, the Chairman, said before they parted, the meeting | 
had one more duty to discharge; but previously to submitting the motion to 
their consideration, he begged to detain them for a moment. He need not 
declare to thei the interest he took in the object of the meeting. With Colo- | 
nel Stoddart he was not personally acquainted; but he shared, with all who 
knew him, in admiration of his character and sorrow for his dreadful fate. 
Captain Conolly was of a truly noble family which had powerlul claims on 
the gratitude of their country. One brother had died a prisoner with the Aff 
ghan, Mahomed Akbar Khan; another had been shot through the heart while 
Aide-ce-Camp to General Sir Robert Sale; the third, Arthur, was the subject 
of the present anxiety and fear. In 1832 he (the Chairman) first met Captain | 
Conolly on the frontier of British Incia, where, still in the Asiatic dress, he | 
had arrived from England, through Russia, Persia, and Affehanistan ‘The 
journal of his travels is before the public. In 1832 he met Captain Conolly 
again on a very remarkable occasion, as the kind anl ailectionate companion 
of their friend Dr. Wolff, in his personal controversy with the Mahomedan 
doctors on the verity of their respective religions; a-repetition which he, the 














homedan King and all his Court. How was it that these two officers had 
been leit to linger in misery and suffering unutterable? Seized, too, in the 
course of their public duty—for Colonel Stoddart was deputed by the English 
Ambassador in Persia; and Captain Ccnolly was deputed to Khiva by the 
English Envoy at Cabul. Colonel Stoddart had contrived to communicate 
to Captain Conolly his miserable condition, and his belief that the presence of 
Captain Conolly at Bokhara would effect his release. or alleviate th: rigour of 
his confinement. Captain Conolly, accredited to Khiva, was not so at Bok- 
hara, and was instantly thrown into .he saine dungeon with his friend. He 
(the Chairman) must repeat, he could not understand how these two high 
spirited, high-talented, and enterprising officers could have been left by iheir 
Governments of England and India to their miserable fate, (hear) or if any 
efforts have been made, why have they not been communicated to the British 
public? (Hear.) 
—— 
NOVA SCOTIA—POLITICAL CHANGES. 
Hatirax, Nova Scorta, December 28th, 1843. 

To rue Epiror or tur ALBION. 

My dear Sir—In compliance with your request, though with some reluc- 
tance, I shall endeavour to sketch for you a summary of our Nova Scotia 
politics at this crisis. Yet 1 am almost ashamed of employing this trite and 
“used up” word; for in good truth er/sis, or crisises, have been in late years 
“as plenty as blackberries.” The present adult generation, everywhere, have 
passed through the perils of some scores of these critical epochs, but 

c_ the world still turns upon its axis 
Andall mankind turns with it, beads or tails,” 
much as before. Notwithstanding, it must be confessed, that our Provincial 
public aifairs have assumed an aspect of much interest le tely, and this is in- 
creased by the coincident political events in Canada, their possible bearing on 
each other, their consequences, and the view which may be taken of them at 
home. 

To you who have watched the course of events in British America so long 
and so carefully, it would be needless to premise by any retrospective allusions ; 
but, to make my little precis intelligible to your readers, I must glance back to 
the circumstances in which Lord Falkland, the present Lieut. Governor, suc- 
ceeded Sir Colin Catnpbell, three years ago. 

The latter, a most gallant officer and very honest man, had been engaged in 
a long struggle with the Reformers of the Province. Their political grievan- 
ces were represented as great and numerous ; but they had been of Jate years 
much accustomed to see them through a microscope borrowed from Quebec, 
which not only magnified but multiplied. They complained indignantly of 
Sir Colin’s Party Government—of a knot of Tory oligarchs in Halifax, mo- 
nopolizing the loaves and fishes, poisoning the Governor’s ear, and perverting 
his judgment. Moreover, in addition to the faulty working of the Colonial 
Constitution, they exclaimed against its inherent and integral defects—the 
anomaly of a Council at once Legislative and Executive—its secret sittings— 
similar anomalies in the Courts of Justice—with many et ceteras, which I 
need not detail. 

Although there was much exaggeration in all this, and the good and quiet 
Nova Scotians were happy and prosperous uncer their load of public evils, it 
is not to be denied that the Reformers had some truth on their side, and that they 
were justified in seeking redress of their complaints in a constitutional man- 
ner. And they obtained redress. The bitold Council was split in two—pep- 
ular members were added—its doors were opened to the public—conciliatory 
despatches emanated from the Colonial oflice—and the veteran Governor was 
remanded from the Province and sent to a scene more suited to his military 
talents. 

Lord Falkland took his place. This nobleman arrived in Nova Scotia in 
the possession of an upright and honourable character, to which was super- 
added the prestige of an illustrious name. Nature, too, had been liberal in be- 
stowing a fine person and dignified appearance. Previous to His Lordship’s 
embarkation for the Province, I have heard, he was instructed by the Colonial 
Secretary, Lord John Russell, to form his Government on a more comprehen- 
sive plan than his predecessor, so as to embrace the chief talent of the Colony 
of both parties. On this principle the new Governor proceeded to act soon 
after his arrival. Negotiations were opened with Mr. Howe and other lead- 





ing Reformers, and with the Heads of the Conservative party; and at length, 








‘by the exercise of commendable forbearance, and by mutual concessions, a 
‘Provincial Administraticuwas formed of the leading gentlemen of both par- 
ties, in about equal numbers, 

Coalition Ministries have been generally unpoyular in England ; but in this, 
as in many other instances, no just parallelism cambe established between a 
great country and her small.colony ; nor would it be valid logic to argue trom 
the majortothe minor. Tf think it may be safely predicated that in communi- 
ties constituted like this, where the two great parties are so nearly balanced, 
the full weightof Government influence thrown inse either scale would be very 
injurious, Carried out to its practical results, the effect would necessarily be 
the virtual disiranchisement, for all public employments, of one section of the 
people; and to this moiety the infliction of t e 
der the guise-of freedoin. 

Up to the: present winter Lord Falkland’s Government has gone on with 
tolerable smoothness, unden considerable financial, difficulties, arising from 
falling off in the revenue. His Lordship visived all parts of the Province, 
appeared to be thoroughly devoted to its interests, aml the development of its 
resources and capabilities, and treated all classes with courtesy, frankness, 
and hospitality. As a matter of course he was abused by the zealots and un- 
derlings of both sides, for partiality; a tolerably good picof that he was im- 
partial to both. As Mr. Joseph Howe, from his prominent position in the 
Assembly, appeared to tale the lead as a Government oflicer, the public gene- 
rally believed that he ha¢ more influence with Lord Falkland than any other 
Councillor. , 

Of this gentleman, whe. bas filled so conspicvans a place in this Provinee 
of late years, I shall be obliged to speak, politicvliy, with some freedom; at 
the same time that I acksewledge he possesses a large share of the esteem of 
those best acquainted with him, and is in the so¢ial circle an honourable man. 
Mr. Howe had been the editor and proprietor of the Nova Scotian, a weekly 
newspaper published in clalitax, which was comducied with great ability, and 
was infezior to no Colonial journal either in talent of various genre, or in eir- 
culation. In the sammen of 1841 the proprietor finding his time much occu- 
pied by his duties us Speaker of the Assembly and Executive Councillor, dis- 
posed of his paper on certain terms; which, it is said, lett hima direct interest 
in its prosperity. It appears thatthe Nova Scetian lost much by this change, 
and its character and civculation fell off when the public missed the clever ar- 
ticles which were wont to fill its columns. 


ost grinding oppression un- 


Under these circumstance. the ci- 
devant editor bethought him—I think in an evil hour—of trying to restore its. 
prosperity, and to hit hard his political enemies at the same time, by infusing: 
some of the former spirit and pungency into the pages of the journal; and, 
sooth to say, no measured portion of the bitterness also. This was done by 
the insertion ofa series of letters, under the signature of a “ Constitutionalist”’} 
whieh, although never acknowledged by Mr. Howe, leti no doubt as to their 
authorship in the msinds of those acquainted with his style. 

These Jetters contained several gross persunaiiattacks on certain Conserva- 
tive gentlemen of the Province. They produced much bad blood, and pro- 
voked more than one personal encounter in the streets of this quiet city on the- 
mornings of their publication, In the first of the series the writer forgot him- 
self so far as to threaten “to rumple the petticoats of the ladies,” whose rela- 
tives he was about to attack. But his bevwer nature prevailed, and the ladies’ 
flounces and furbelows remained unrufiled. 

1 make prominent mention of these letters, because I think the present:in~ 


Chairman, again attended, in the capital of Oude, in the pres. nee of the Ma- | cipient political troubles here may be faisly traced to their publication. 


It was averred by Mr. Hewe’s triends that he had received very great prove- 
cation from the Tory press cf the Provimce, and that he had now only paid 
them back in their own coin, This is trae enough. Indeed, I have been often: 
disgusted with the outrageous personalities of the Provincial press on both. 
sides, But even granting the validity of this sorry plea, still the tories had 
fallen from their palmy state—Mr. Howe had conquered, and could afford to 
be magnanimous. By his own account, in a valedictory article when leaving 
the Nova Scotian, he had risen from a journeyman printer to be Speaker of 
the Assembly, Executive Councillor, &c., and now dispensed not a little of 
the patvonage of the Crown, through the advice he gave to the Queen’s Rep- 
resentative. It would therefore have been more generous to be moderate. 

It would have been wiser tuo. For in the course of one of “a Constitu- 
tionalist’s ” letters, the writer divulged the fact, that a large debt of some years’ 
standing was owed to Mr. Howe by two Baptist gentlemen of Halifax, the 
agents of that denomination, for printing a religious newspaper, the ergan of 
their body. It would be teo long a story to do more than refer to this subject, 
the pros and cons cf which occupied the newspapers for an entire winter. Suf 
fice it to say, that the Baptists, forming one-fifth of the population of Nova 
Scotia, resented this exposure, denied the liability of the persons specified for 
the debt, but paid it themselves with some deduction, In exculpation of the 
two gentlemen upon whom Mr. Howe had striven to place it, the Attorney 
General, their religious brother, was called upon to give his testimony. This 
was adverse to Mr. Howe. The quarrel thickened—Mr. Howe, in exe of his 
speeches in the Assembly, ridiculed the pretensions to leaming of their 
Horton Professors, and asserted that he would find a farmer on his cart in the 
Halifax market, or a shoemaker over his last, who could teaeh them two or 
three of the sciences of which they were ignorant. The result ef all this folly 
is, that the quarrel has become irreccncilable. During the late elections the 
Baptists have turned out seven or eight of the Liberals—Mr. Howe's friends— 
in the western counties ; and at this moment almost every Baptist in the Pro- 
vince hates this gentleman with an intensity only less than that entertained for 
a certain gentleman in black. 

But, to go on with the story as briefly as Ican, The Baptists accuse Mr. 
Howe not only of insulting their Professors, but of an intention of starving 
them, and shutting up their College; having by his influence in the Assembly 
carried a resolution, retusing a grant of about £450 which their denomination 
had for some years received from the Legislature, in common with three or 
four other religious bodies. At the annual meeting of the Baptist ministers 
last summer this subject was taken up and the Attorney General, who was 
present, made an effective speech, arraigning and analysing the resolution of 
ihe Assembly, and arguing against its policy. 

This speech of the Attorney General was immediately made a reason for 
commencing an agitation on this College question. A meeting was held in 
Halifax, which Mr. Howe and his supporters attended; and arrangements 
were made {for a series of such meetings throughout the Province, where they 
were also to appear, in support of a project of establishing a University in 
Halifax for the whole Province, and refusing any furthe: public support to 
the four or five denominational Colleges, 

It so chanced at this time—last October—it became a question of importance 
with the Lieut. Governor whether he should dissolve the House of Assembly, 
or convene it for its fourth and last session. Various important questions 
would necessarily come before Parliament, some of which might require time 
to settle, and would, with greater propriety, and chance of success,be discussed 
in the first year of a new House than the last session of an effete one. To 
moot this matter the assistance of the Executive Council was required by 
Lord Falkland; but one of the most efficient members, Mr. Howe, was in the 
country, flying from township to township, attending the College question 
meetings. He was written to by the desire of the Lieut. Governor, and urged 
to come to town for the above purpose. Time passed—Mr. Howe did not make 
his appearance ; apd Lord Falkland, probably somewhat annoyed by the vaga- 
ries of his errant Councillor, convened the Couneil without him. Alter due 
deliberation the dissolution was determined on, 

Two of Mr. Howe's friends in the Council were averse to the dissolution— 
Mr. Uniacke, the Solicitor General, and Mr. James McNabb} _ Himself also 
would have opposed it. These gentlemen were all returned 6¥ their respec 
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tive constituencies ; and probably felt a little sore at the disregard of their ad- 
vice, and the necessary trouble and expense to which they had been exposed 
in securing their seats. ‘ 

The Attorney General had been in the Legislative Council; but his presence 
in the Assembly being deemed an object of importance, and having a desire 
to sit there for his native county, Annapolis, he resigned his seat, opposed the 
late member, and was returned by the largest majority in in: Province. ; 

The elections are now over, and as far as I can learn the Conservatives 
have gained eight or nine seats. Had the Governor taken an active part 
on either side, the case might have been very difierent ; but from this he care- 
fuliy abstained. ' 

It was generally believed that the coolness, which had toa certain extent 
taken place between the Governor and his three dissentient Couneillors, would 
pass away, and matters resume their usual course at the Council Board. It 
appears that two of them, of whom Mr. Howe was one, did agree to continue 
in the Government. But when, three or four days ago, Lord Falkland infurm- 
ed them and the rest of the Councillors, that, in the exercise of the preroga- 
tive, he had filled wp a vacant seat in the Executive Council by the appoint- 
ment of M.B. Alon, Esq.,a Halifax gentleman of the highest character, but 
of moderate Conservative principles, Mr. Uniacke, Mr. Howe, and Mr. Me- 
Nabb resigned their places, and retired from the Government. At the same 
time Mr. Howe resigned his siation as Collector of Excise, and Mr. Uni- 
acke the post of Solicitor General. 

In thus sacrificing their private interests and future prospects to their con- 
victions of what was due to their own character and self-respect, Mr. Howe 
and Mr. Uniacke have certainly acted very honourably. And although their 
colleague, Mr. McNabb, had 10 office to surrender, the breach of that intima- 
cy, which had heretofure sabsisted between him and the Head of the Govern- 
ment, must have been more painful to a good and amiable man like him, 
than loss of office or emolument. 

Thus we have ona small seale, a batch of resignations here something akin 
to those at Kingston. But with us everything has been conducted with great 
decency and propriety. and none of our retired triumvirate would have ever 
dreamed of imitating Messrs. Lafun‘aine and Baldwin, in binding helplessly the 
Queen’s representative to the car of rampant democracy, astiey intended by their 
insolent proposal. We have also anojher advantage here: the great mass of 
the population—high and low—conservative and liberal —are moral, intelligent, 
and leyal. Lord Falkland, moreover, has a fair prospect of support in both 
Houses of Parliament; which Sir Charles Metcalfe can scarcely hope for, 
however he may deserve it. One unpleasant aitendant circumstance is com- 
mon to both—a failing revenue ; but I believe that in this Province, and | 


Che Albion. 


the letters of the three Ex-Councillors, with the Lieutenant-Governor’s reply. 
l re:ommend the latter, particularly, to your at‘ention. You will, probably, 
think it right to republish these documents in the Alvion. Scrvraror. 





THE RESIGNATIONS. 
From the Halifax Riyol Gazette. 


The Lieutenaat-Governor presents his compliments to Mr. Howe, and in- 
forms him that the Lieutenant-Governor will expect to bave the reasons by 
which Mr. Howe and all his colleagues are induced to retire from the Exeeu- 
tive Council, stated in wiiting when they tender their resignations. 
Government House, Wednesday, 20th December, 1843. 


Halifax, 21st December, 1843. 

My Lorp,—Your Excellency having announced to me your intention to 
appoint a gentleman to your Executive Council, whose elevation, at the pre- 
sept moment, will, in my judgment, be justly regarded as an indication of a 
change of policy which has hi herio been approved, I feel myself reluctantly 
compelled to tender my resignation of the seat I hold in that Council. 
Your Excellency’s right to make any appointments which in your opinion 
will strengthen your Government, or promote the interests of the country, I 
freely admit; 1 only wish to guard myselt from the weight of the obligation to 
defend a policy of which I do not approve, and which | believe will have a 
contrary effect, both in Parliament and the counuy, to that which your Excel- 
lency anticipates. 
My office ot Collector of Impost and Excise for the district of Halifax, shall 
also be placed at your Exceliency’s oo ee as soon afier the end of the year 
as the accounts can be prepared and the business of it brought to a close. 
In retiring trom the Council I should not be doing justice either to your Ex- 
cellency or to my own feelings, if I did not express warmly and sincerely the 
sense | entertain of the courtesy and confidence extendedto me by your Excel- 
leney since J have held the high station which I now respectfully beg leave to 
resign. 
I have the honour to be , with great respect, your Excellency’s most obedient 
and very humble servant, 
(Signed) 
His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor. 
[Mr. Uniacke and Mr. M’Nabb sent letters of the same tenour.] 

Government-House, Halifax, December 25th, 1843. 
Gentlemen,—I have well considered the cause you have assigned for the 
‘step you have lately taken of resigning your seats in the Executive Council. 
Although separate letters have becn written by each, a single reason and that 
the same, has been stated by you all—my intention to give you Mr. Almon as 
a Colleague, No objection other than a political one, has been urged against 
that gentleman’s appointment, and that you entertain no other, is proved by the 
fact that you wete all well sati=tied that Mr. Almon should be nominated to 
the Legislative Council, when he some months ago declined a seat in that 
body. You have however deemed yourselves justitied in resigning your offi- 
ces on the sole ground of this political objection to this single appointment, at 
the same time that you distinetiy admit iny right to make it. 
Your letters intimate that the introduction of Mr. Almon to the Council 
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hope in Canada, the minimum point of depression has been reached. 

But, although there has been a better feeling shown by the Nova Scotia 
ex-councillors than by those in Canada, the principle of moral. coercion of the 
Queen’s Representative is much the same here as there, And, in one impot- 
tant respect, the case of the Halifax gentlemen appears to be the weaker of the 
two. They had no want of contidence on the part of the Lieut.-Governor—no 
coo! looks, no antagonism of opinion, no consecutive appoin'ments to office, 
without their knowledge—in short, wthing to complain of. They had been 
unifeialy weated with the utmost kindness and confidence, by their own con- 
fession ; and still more substantial proofs of the favour of the Lieut.-Governcr 
were not wanting. Mr. Howe's post of Collector of Evcise, with a salary of 
£700 a-vear, was his gift. Ani between the families of the Councillors and 
his Lordship’s a cordial friendship had subsisted, and one or two of the mem- 
bers held honorary appointments on his staff. 

The truth is, the sin by which the angels fell—ambitior—has been the 
primum mobile of all this. Mr. Howe could bear no rival eur the throne. He 
was jealous of the Attorney-General, and this feeling had been recently embit- 
tered by the part Mr. Johnston took on the occasion of his quarrel with the 


Board at ths particular juncture indicates a change of policy ou iy part, 
notwithstanding that | have in my interviews with you made the strongest de- 
claration of my determination to adhere to the principles by which I have 
hitherto been guided in the administration of the Government of Nova Scotia. 
It therefore seems proper fer me to repeat in writing my asserions on this 
head, and that | should atthe samme time review the course I have followed 
from the period of my arrival in the Colony, keeping in mind the principles 
upon which the Council, by whose assistance I was to conduct the public af- 
fairs, was formed. It is well Known to you that those principles were a repre- 
sentation at the Board of diferent political sentiments and interests existing in 
the Legislature, with a view of affording the Lieutenant Governor the advan- 
tage ot the Lest and of producing concora between the Executive and Legisla- 
tive Bodies, at the same time that the Country should have the assurance of 
a fair and equal distribution of patronage in the exercise of the prerogative of 
the Crown, That this patronage up to the present momert has not been un- 
fairly dispensed towards yourselves, and those you may have represented, your 
continuance in the Council is sufficient evidence, because if the appointment 
ot Mr. Almon justifies your retirement, it may be presumed you would have 
acted in the same manner if any previous case had met your disapprobation. 
The promotion of Mr. Almon is in fact the only subject of complaint urged in 
your letters, and Gentlemen, you surely have not furgotten that of the parties 
whom you consider as constituting the Executive Council, that to which you 





Baptists, Towards the close of the last session of Parliameat, manaurres 
had been going on in the Assembly, to obtain a non-confidence vote in the 
conservative section of the Executive Council. These.were defeate | by a just 
aprehension of a dissolution. There was every reason to believe that the 
same attempt would be made, and with a greaier chance of success, this win- 
ter, had the old Parliament sate out its fourth session. But these schemes 
have been penetrated; and frustrated by the recent dissolution. A Parliament 
of a different stamp is now about to assemble, where Mr. Howe and his friends 
will very likely be ina minority. Honelecryma@. Hence the resignations, 

The Provincial Pailiament meets on the Sth of February, when we shall 
have stirring scenes inthe Assembly, A tierce opposition will, no doubt, be 
organized, led by Howe, Uniacke, the two Youngs, and Huntingdon. ‘There 
are several good and effective speakers on this side—Uniacke and Wm. Young, 
perbaps, the best. Howe is the great gun of the party; bat, however I may 
admire his oratorical talent and readiness in debate, I seldom listen to him with 
pleasure. When warmed by his snbject he becomes sometimes the very 
impersonation of angry and viniictive passion: —iis whole nature seems 
changed and saturated with venom; ard whilst hurling his shafts against his 
political foes, it is little of a hyperbole to say, that the metaphorical snakes 
about his mouth appear to be darting out their forked, tongues as if in vivid 
reality. Except in Lord Brougham, in similar circumstances, I have never 
seen = parallel expression. 

And yet, notwithstanding this storm of passion, I am persuaded that if Mr. 
Howe's bitterest political enemy was hungry he would feed him, and if hé 

ed give him drink; and that, though he might equal the severity of the 

nobleman just mentioned to Sir Edward Sugden, he would also imitate his 
subsequent generosily. 

On the other hand, the Attorney-general will marsha] a strong army under 


attach yourselves has influenced the bestowal! of by far the greatest number of 
offices since I came to the country, including every seat in the Executive Coun- 
cil, and every seat but one in the Legislative Council; and even that was 
given on the recommendation of Mr. James Boyle Uniacke, now one of your- 
selves. 
On ny for the first time wishing to give a seat to a gentleman whom yon 
acknowledge to be in every way qualified, but whom you may consider of a dit- 
ferent political party from those to whom the offer of seats at the Board has 
hitherto been confined, you quit my Council and say such an act indicates a 
change of policy, regartless of my protestations to the contrary, and notwith- 
standing that two of you, Mr. James McNabb and Mr. Howe, had avery tew 
days previously, and after mature deliberation, given in their renewed adhe- 
sion to the principles of Government on which L had theretofore acted, abandon- 
ing the project of a Party Government. Mr. Janes B. Uniacke had never in- 
furmed me that he contemplated resigning, and therefure no renewed expression 
of adherence was necessary On his part. 
The reasons which make the appointment of Mr. Almon expedient in my 
opinien at this time are such as, far from indicating a change of policy, ap- 
pear to me to afiord convincing evidence of the sincerity of my desire to avoid 
change. 
On the late dissoluticn of the Assembly the Council became openly divided 
on the question whether a Party Government is or is not adapted to the ac- 
tual condition of Nova Scotia. I myself entertaining a strong opinion that 
such a Government would be injurious to the best interests of the Country, 
and that a Council formed on the principles on which the Board, which 
had up to that time assisted me in the conduct of affairs, was constituted, 
is better adopted to the exigencies of the Colony than any other princi- 
le. 

The members of the Government went to the Hustings, each stating his 
own views,—Mr. Howe declaring at Halifax that if he and his party snc- 
ceeding in obtaining a majority, he should expect those who differed from 
him to retire if he found himself in a minority. 

Mr. Johnston, at Annapolis, unequivocally denounced the system of a 
Party Government, and avowed his preference for a Government in which 
all parties should be represented. 

On the elections taking place, a House was returned which [ believed 





the Falkland colours. Judging from his foren:ic displays, which are con- 
fessedly unrivalled by his brethren at the Bar, and the speeches I have heaid 
in the Legislative Council, I think he will lead the Assembly in more senses 
than one. He is certainly a graceful and gentlemanly, as well as powerful 
speaker; and present circumstances are calculated to brace his abilities to 
their utmost tension. On his side, I have uo doubt, Mr. Dodd, a much 
esteemed member from Cape Breton, and an Executive Councillor, will take 
his stand. There will also be Wilkins, the De Wolffs, Fairbanks, Holmes 
Des Barres, and Marshall, all fair debaters, if not first-rate speakers. : 
But the Opposition will have no such strong ground to stand on as in days 
of yore. The British Government and Lord Falkland have cut it away from 
beneath their feet. Their just demands have been satisfied ; and, quocungue 
nomine gaudet, whether responsible government or any other, it iscertainthat 
additional popular power has been conceded, requiring only wisdom and 
moderation to work out safely and effectually. Besides, the late elections have 
demonstrated that the country is tired of agitation to no usetul purpose, since 
its chief objects have been attained. 
Your correspondent has so far an interest in what is going on around him 
that he will probably end hisdays, and settle his children, in British America, 
and he naturally wishes for them and himself prosperous and peaceable times. 
He mingles with men of all parties, and sees much that is estimable in all. 
With a little more charity, a little less pride and ambition, and a great increase 
of forbearance amongst the leading spirits of this Province, the people migh 
enjoy political serenity, and a large share of social happiness. To this their 
excellent moral character fully entitles them. Descendants, in a great degree 
of honourable and conscientious men, expatriated from the neighbouring Stat>s 
in the Revolutionary war, by their own convictions of loyalty and rectitude, 
or the political proscription of the times, they eminently deserve the fayour of 
England, and the full enjoyment, so far as is possible, of the British Constitu- 
tion. They appear convinced that its franchises, immunities, and privileges 
have been conceded to them ; and, I think, supremely desire t 


would be opposed to the views of Mr. Howe. I sent for that gentle- 
man, and expressed my conviction to him that such was the case, inviting 
him to remain in the Government. Mr. Howe differed with me as to the 
probable feeling of the new House of Assembiy, and said nothing but the 
most imperative necessity would induce him to retain his seat in the ex- 
isting Executive Council,—but, after consulting his political friends, agreed 
to do so, and give a cordial support to the Administration. 

After such a public manifestation of differences of opinion between Mem- 
bers of the Council, it seemed to be absolutely necessary that the mode in 
which the Government was in future to be conducted should be made ap- 
parent.—A vacancy inthe Executive council gave me,an opportunity of ap- 
pointing a gentleman known to be hostile to a Party Government, and by so 
doing of showing to the Country that I was averse to that principle; in 
other words that I was desirous of continuing to govern, as I always had done, 
with the advice of a Council consisting of the leading men of all par- 
ties. This wasno change, and 1 do not conceive that Mr. Howe, or those 
who act in conjunction with him, had any right to complain of such acourse, 
especially as they had so lately, though so re uctantly, given in their renewed 
adhesion to the Government. 


I selected Mr. Almon for advancement because, although the recent declara- 





ja the Halifax election) of his sentiment with regard te a Council com- 
ies exclusively of persons belonging to one party, rendered my motives for 

is elevation unlikely to be misinterpreted in this respect, he had previously 
to that event been so little engaged in political life, that it was not 
probable that the distinction conferred on him would offend the prejudices of 
any portion of the community, he being known to entertain liberal views on 
questions of general policy; and further because from his affinity to Mr. 
Schaar. the leader of my Government, his appointment would be looked upon 
by the public as a proof of my confidence in has gentleman. 

Had Mr. Howe been in a position to insist on Mr. Johnston’s dismissal, he 
would have done so. Mr. pH ang only requested that a vacancy in the 
Council might be filled up by a gentleman agreeing with him in principle on 
one subject of deep importance, and I cannot allow that a compliance with 
his request could under the circumstances of the case afford any ground for 
assuming that I intended to change my policy. 
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Majesty for its being judiciously exercised, and become vested in certain 
members of his council responsible to the asseinbly. 

On a question relating to matters of a local nature, and which did not 
affect the royal prerogative, [ should deem it my duty to pay every regard and 
deference to the views of the Members of Council, as well as to the wishes of 
the people, however much those wishes might militate against my own 
opinions, but the claim which your resignations tend virtually to assert, I 
have no power to recognize. 

I am glad to receive your assurance of personal respect, and the express 
recognition of the confidence and good feeling which so long subsisted be- 


tween us. I am, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) FALKLAND. 
To James B. Uniacke, James McNabb, and Joseph Howe, Esquires. 
—_—___——. 


ENGLAND AND MEXICO. 
[#rvom the London Times.] 


{t will be in the recollection of our readers that we adverted a few weeks 
ago to a misunderstanding between the British Government and the Mexican 
Republic. We did not, indeed, rate it at very great importance, nor import 
any opinion that it was destined to involve us in a war with his Excellency 
Santa Anna; but we could not bring ourselves to believe that the ditlerence 
would be settled, or an explanation given, until after a long interval! of time 
and a prolix interchange of diplomatic notes. 

We are now, however, gratified to learn that this important business is 
concluded, and the matter explained, without much waste of paper, and with 
no risk of war. The ‘insult to the British flag,’ which roused the indigna- 
tion of Mr. Doyle, has been disclaimed by Mr. Murphy. The latter repre- 
sentative of Mexican Republicanism has declared that no harm was meant 
by suspending the English standard among the trophies of war—that it had 
figured for nine years in ball-rooms and at fetes, without causing offence or 
provoking remonstrance—that, in reality, the flag had been taken in war, not 
indeed from us, but from the Texians, who had impudently assumed it— 
that, notwithstanding this, an offer was made at the very time to Mr. Doyle 
to restore the flag on the following morning—and that his request would have 
been attended to that very same evening, but for the awkwardness of disar- 
ranging the festive decorations—with a great many more apologies, regrets, 
and assurances of profound respect and eternal amity. 

Though this is a slight matter in itself, we are glad that it has ended thus. 
Under other circumstances, as trifling a fracas might have been attended 
with vexatious consequences. It was hardly possible that Mr. Doyle could, 
consistently with his duty as the representative of England, let so palpable 
an afiront—not the less an affront because unstudied—pass without explana- 
tion. No matter whether the flag had been suspended in the same way for 
fifty preceding years or not—no matter that no previous Minister had remon- 
strated against such an exhibition of it—there could be no question, no doubt, 
that there the English flag was in a position such as no people had a right to 
display it in, and no English Minister to witness its display. The honour of 
a country is too great a thing to be sacrificed to bland civilities or courteous 
indifference. And Mr. Doyle acted rightly when he vindicated that honour, 
even in the matter of an old tattered ensign, and against a State so unimpor- 
tant as that of Mexico; for he felt, doubtless, that to humour a people in lit- 
tle impertinences is the surest way of provoking great insults; so that con- 
tumely follows contumely, and one fraud another, until a great nation may 
be effectually derided in its symbols, thwarted in its policy, and cheated out 
of its just debts, 





Dowsine-Strerr, Dec. 5.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Thos. 
Frederick Elliot, John George Shaw Lefevre, and Charles Alexander Wood, 
Esguires, to be Commissioners for supe: ntending the sale and settlement of 
the waste lands of the Crown in the Britis’ Colonies, and the conveyance of 
Emigrants thither. 
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LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

Since our last publication, we have had two more arrivals from Liv- 
erpool with later dates, the Liverpool packet ship England, Capt. Bart- 
let, amd the London packet ship Medfator, Capt. Chadwick. 
have received London papers to the 8th inst. 

Her Majesty had returned to Windsor Castle trom her visits to the Dukes 
of Devonshire and Rutland, and Sir R. Peel. We need scarce say, that she 
was everywhere on the road received with the deepest reverence and most 
enthusiastic loyalty. The people generally seem to approve of this departure 
of the Queen, from the perpetual seclusion which English Sovereigns have 
been accustomed to observe ; it certainly brings to her observation habits 
and modes of life to which she was before a stranger, and enables her to ac- 


By these we 


quaint herself with the condition of a large class of her subjects who never 
step within the precincts of a palace, while at the same time, it liberates her 
trom the daily monotony of the etiquetie of a Court, 

The visit of the Duke de Bordeaux to England is atiracting a considera- 
ble share of publie attention, in consequence of the great number of Carlists 
who have visited England for the purpose of seeing him, and who hold the 
most extravagant language, and advance the most ridiculous pretensions.— 
It seems that they have now determined to emerge from the obscurity in 
which they have lain for 13 years, and re-appear on the scene of polities, 
and they have ostentatiously proclaimed in London that they were assembled 
there to offer their allegiance to Henry V. the King of France. The English 
press very generally denounce this conduct in the strongest terms, and ex- 
press the utmost contempt for the character of the old noblesse, who they de- 
clare deserve no sympathy at the present day from the English people. 

Mr. O’Connell in a speech he made at Limerick, stated a fact which is de- 
serving notice. He is reported to have said, “It has been suggested to me 
that if I consented to abandon repeal, the prosecutions should be given up, or 
even if I were convicted, the sentence should not be enforced.’ That offer 
was made tome. 1 said at once, there shall be no compromise of the repeal, 
1 would rot in a dungeon first.” If this assertion should be utterly false, it 
will, we presume, not be denied that it consigns O'Connell to deeper degnada- 
tion that he has yet achieved, and we find the following denial of it in the 
London Morning Herald, which has every appearance of being made by au- 
thority. 

“ If Mr. O’Connell meant in this passage to convey an insinuation that any 


such suggestion or offer had been made to him, directly or indirectly, we have 
good reason for declaring that he uttered a wilful and deliberate u ntruth.” 


The Rev. James Tyrrell, one of the persons implicated in the pending 
State prosecutions, having died somewhat unexpectedly, the Irish Repea} 
papers, absurdly enough, speak of him as a victim to the prosecution of Gov- 
emme nt. 

In the preesent column, we give an extract from the London Times, by 
which it will be seen that Mexico has made full reparation for the insuit of- 
fered to our flag, and that no further difficulties from this cause between 
the two countries are to be apprehended. 

We have no later news from the Continent than we had last week, but the 
English papers give us information of some circumstances which preceded the 
attempt of Olozaga, tofobtain from the Queen a dissolution of the Cortes. I; 
appears that on the 27th November he had issued a decree recognizing the le- 
gitimacy of the government of Espartero, and the validity of all honours 
and offices bestowed by him, thus undoing all that the Lopez Ministry had 
been occupied in doing, during the preceding half year. General Narvaez, 
who it will be recollected headed the successful insurrection of the troops, 
against Espartero,and who had been appointed Captain General of Castile, im- 
mediately resigned with all his adherents, and the strength of his party in the 
Cortes rendering it impossible for Olozaga to carry his measures through 
that body, compelled the latter to seek its dissolution. Narvaez it was to whom 
the Queen first communicated the attempt made by Olozaga, and he immedi- 








The practical value of the admission made by you all, of my right to make 
appointments amounts, to nothing, if you are justified in seceding from the 





emoyment, and in steadfast fealty to the British Crown. 
I perceive that my letter has spun out m 
must now conclude, I send you by this post the Official Gazette, containi 





h farther than 1 intended, and ] | made ¢ 


to continue in their | Council and opposing my administration, on my making one which you 


deem injurious to your influence. Other members of the Board would be 
warranted in acting in a similar manner on an appointment being 

made consonant to your wishes, and in this way the prerogative of the Crown 
j Would be wrested from the Queen’s representative, who is responsible to her 


ately took the measures mentioned in our Jast to destroy him. 

Since the above was in type, the packet ship Switzerland, bringing London 
papers to the evening of the 9th, or one day, later has arrived; but these con- 
tain nothing of material importance. A Cabinet Council was to be held in 
the ensuing week for the purpose of fixing a day on which parliament should 


assemble, It is believed it will be about the middle of February, 
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. Money still continued very abundantin London. The quarterly average ot 
the condition of the Bank of England, published on the 7th, shews that insti- 
tution was tien in possession of bullion to the amount of £12,275 ,000; its 
circulation was stated at £19,121,000, but as its deposits amount to £16,944 ,000, 
its actual circulation is less by two or three millicns than ils bullion. 

Consols for opening at the close of the Market on the 9th, were quoted at 
95 3-8 to 1-2. 





NOVA SCCTIA. 

In our last we announced the partial disruption of the Halifax Cabinet 
by the resignation wf three of its members, viz. : Messrs. Howe, James B. 
Uniacke, and McNabb. We expressed the opinion then that the rupture had 
been caused by the workings of that silly riddle, “ Responsible Government,” 
and it tums out to be exactly so; for Lerd Falkland having filled up a vacan- 
cy in his cabinet by the appointment of Mr. Almon without consulting the 
sticklers for “responsibility,” they straightway threw up their places and 
resigned. 

We have been most obligingly favoured with a letter from the Nova Scotia 
capital, explaining the transaction and tracing its causes with satisfactory 
minuteness. This letter we cordially reccmmend to the attentive perusal of 
our colonial readers, and not less so t our American friends who feel a ra- 
tional interest in the progress of Colonial government in their vicinity. 

Those whe read the letter of Scratator, and have also done us the favour 
of perusing the Albion for the last tew weeks, will not fail todiscover that the 
causes which led to the misunderstanding, both at Kingston and Halifax, 
were identical,—namely, the right of exercising government patronage; the 
Governor insisting upon the right as one of the prerogatives of the crown, 
andthe Councillors claiming the privilege of being consulted thereon, Atleast 
«uch is the ostensible cause. But it issaid by Mr. Wakefield in one case, and 
Scrutator in the other, that foresceing the loss of their influence in the Assem- 
bly, the “ Responsibles ” resigned upon a fictitious plea, rather than await the 
mortification of a defeat upon their own system. With the result in both cases 
we are highly gratified. and especially in the case of Nova Scotia, where the 
recent elections have been so propitious to the cause of conservatism. 

Since writing the above we have seen in a New Brunswick paper, (that al- 
luded to by owr correspondent not having reached us), the correspondence be- 
tween Lord Falkland and his truant ministers, and find it so important that 
we append it to Serwtator's letter. It will be seen that Messrs, Howe, Uni- 
acke, and McNabb do not question the right of the Lieut. Governor to ap- 
point his own officers—that, they admit, is the Queen’s prerogative—but they 
destroy the value of the admission by the act of resigning ; for ifthe representa- 
tive of the Sovereign exercises nothing more than his inherent right, why should 
they desert him ? dt was their daty to stand by him and support him in all 
constitutional incasures, instead of taking to their heels and going off ata 
tangent. Mr. Howe «admits that he had no other cause of dissatisfaction than 
the appointment of Mr. Almon ; nor do Messrs. Uniacke and McNabb assign 
any other reason, fer it will be observed that Lord Falkland took the precau- 
tion to ask the question. ‘This is almitting a theory and denying its use in 
practice. 

But Mr. Howe doubts if the Government can be carried on with Mr. Al- 
mon in the Executive Council, This conclusion seems rather summary, es- 
pecially when we look at the result of the late elections which has returned ten 
additional members out of fifty who are adverse to Mr. Howe himself. We 
have no donbt of the saccess of any new Cabinet the Lieut. Governor may 
form, for he has doubtless ere this convinced every rational man in the Pro- 
vince of his more thanimpartiality to the Reformers. He has administered 
the “conciliation cordial’ to the malcontents with a liberal hand, and the peo- 
pie of Nova Scotia must be fully sensible of the paternal spirit which ani- 
mates the Queen’s Councils at home towards all the Colonies. Lord Stan- 
Jey and Sir Robert Peel seek no party government in any Colony ; they desire 
to see the government supported by the good ard wise of all parties, and the 
patronage is distributed with that view. This és distinctly stated by Lord 
Falkland in the case of Nova Scotia; indeed, the two letters, his lordship’s 
ani Mr. Howe’s, are in striking contrast on this point—the latter is clearly ad- 
voeating a party cabinet, while the Governor js calling tor a selection of the 
best men from every party. So far from the British Government being desi- 
rous of putting inte aiice the “exclusives” as they are termed, it is notorious 
that they have conceded too much to their opponents. Who will say that the 
removal of Mr. Collins and other gentlemen from the Executive Council was 
not carrying matters too far? These gentlemen had done no wrong, yet they 
were summatrily ejected to make room for their radical opponents. 

The bad success of that measure is now seen in the new opposition of Mr. 
Howe; butas some good comes out of every evil, the experiment will have a 
Salutary influence on the minds of the people at large, in convincing them that 
tue mother country in all her acts seeks nothing but the welfare and happiness 
of the province. Withthese sentiments we hope the Nova Scotians will sup- 
port Lord Falkland, whe from his rank and position in the British Peerage, 
must be above all selfish considerations .o the exercise of his government ina 
distant province of the empire. _ 

We perceive an opinion is expressed that the London Times is about to 
abandon its opposition to the Repeal movement, but we can perceive no in- 
dication of it whatever. It has all along contended that there existed in Ireland 
serious grievances, but it has denounced agitation for repeal in the strongest 
language, and has excited the Government to suppress it by more vigorous. 
Among other steps which it has really advocated for the pacification of Ireland, 
36 a Government provision for the CatMolic clergy, but the Quarterly Review 
has done nearly the same thing. The close of the artiele in the Times, which 
iS supposed to denote a change in its politics, thus speaks of the assertion 
ave. mtb that overtures had been made to him to abandon repeal : 

S be so, the dishonour does noi rest on O'Connell. But Sir R. Peel may be 

> oan statement be really true, would not you, Sir R. Peel, envy 
Hen rotting in a dungeon? What, now, at the eleventh hour, give 

the systematic disturber of the public peace, sucha triumph over law, authority, 
public opinion, and public justice? Butit cannot be true. The very maids of 
nonour would revolt against the act. A negotiation of that magnitude must 
have been a Cabinet proceeding, and the Duke of Wellington is still a member 
of that Cabinet, After all, the late Lord Eldon was a shrewd practitioner, and 
Pon ane 7 wed by. sng to have said, ‘If 1 were to begin life again 
Start as an agitator. Wasn't he right, my Lords 

and gentlemen of the Cabinet? We may now begin to think ourselves of 
making friends with O'Connell, who spoke the above words at Mr. Smith 
O’Brien’s dinner. 

“And their offer to be rejected too! Oh! fie! 
Let O’Connell answer that.” 


The truth is, that of late years, the Times has exhibited more principle than 
any newspaper in London. _ Thongh strongly conservative, it has never sup- 
ported the Peel administration through thick and thi. Witness its opposition 


to the new poor Law, and its advocacy of a fixed duty on Corn, instead of the 
sliding scale. 


But who made the offer? 


etnies 
COL. STODDART AND CAPT. CONOLLY. 

The public mind in Great Britain is highly wrought up concerning the fate 
of these two gallant officers, who, it is feared, have perished by the hands of 
the barbarians of Bokhara. Accounts indeed have repeatedly arrived of their 
death, but they have generally been accompanied by circumstances that threw 
a doubt on their authenticity. To relieve the public anxiety, and to satisfy 
the numerous friends of the two gentlemen. several distinguished oriental trav- 
eilers volunteered to proceed to Bokhara, to ascertain the 


ti : real fate of the cap- 
yes: t ral ra) “te > +} . r bd } —_ 3 . 
; the services olf the Rey. Dr. Wolff have been a -cepted for this objec t. 
“Ao humane and benevolent er- 
Previous to his departure, a public meeting was held for the purpose ot 
¢ .  «} 7 , ry . ‘ : 
Cave O! the adventurer, which drew tovet! 
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and the reverend - , 1 
and the reverend. gentleman has proceeded on his 





ier ab assemblage of highly 





SHe Albion. 





respectable persons, and distinguished officers of the Queen’s and the East Ir- 
dia Company’s service. The proceedings and speeches were of the most ani- 
mated description, and will be read with deep interest by every humane person 
of whatever country, sect, er persuasion, They will be found in another 
column. 

Col. Stoddart and Capt. Conolly were British officers, but employe as di- 
plomatic agents—the former te Bokhara, sent thither by the British minister to 
Persia; the latter was accredited to the Khan of Khiva by the British diplo- 
matic agent at Cabul. Both have been imprisoned and barbarously treated, 
and it is feared put to death. Ifdeath has not really been their fate, a cruel 
bondage of nearly four years has been inflicted on them, and it is. as we have 
stated above, Dr. Wolff's object to procure their release if alive, an| to ascer- 
tain the nature of their miserable end, if they have indeed perished. May 
Providence bless and prosper his noble design. 

This expedition reminds us of that undertaken in the case of Capt. Ross, 
who was so long detained in the ice of the Polar seas, and whose fate was so 
long doubtful. Capt. Back was the Dr. Wolff in this case; he with his party 
passed through New York on their route to the Arctic regions, and the hu- 
mane interest and the generous sympathy felt by the inhabitants of this city, 
cn that occasion, we well remember. That fexpedition was, lixe the present, 
first prompted by public sentiment, the Government in both cases having bun 
alitile supine. It is one of the attributes of the publie mind in every free coun- 
try—and an excellent one it is—to stimulate the Government to action when need- 
ful; and we see a striking exemplification of itnow, as we did in the instance 
of Capt. Ross. In all such cases volunteers to undertake such seivices, wil] 
never be wanting; nor will the fountains of charity and benevolence to sup- 
port thein ever be dry where Christian feelings prevail. 

The last accounts left Dr. Wolff at Constantinople, havirg proceeded so far 
on his journey. Fresh reports have arrived of the death of the unhappy vic- 
tims of eastern tyranny, but these like the last are, we hope, of questionable 
veracity. 

We tind the following letter from Captain Grover, in the London Times, 
of the Sth ult. : 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMFS. 

Sir,—I was on the point of sending you, by direction of the committee of 
the ‘Stoddart and Conolly Fund,’ an abstract of the important intelligence 
we have received by the last mail, when, on taking up your paper this morn- 
ing, I find that the communication you have received from your able corres- 
es at Constantinople renders this unnecessary. 1 will, however, beg 
eave to correct one trifling inaccuracy. Your correspondent, quoting Sir S. 
Canning’s letter from memory, makes him say, ‘that he was somewhat in- 
clined to believe the report.’ Having the original letter now before me, I 
send vou the very words. Sir Stratford Canning says, ‘I rejoice more than 
language can express to hear that an Englishman named ‘* Stoddart” was 
alive at Bokhara five or six months ago, when the individual from whom 
this information has been obtained left that city.’ 

Hoping you will have the kindness to give this insertion, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN GROVER, Captain unattached. 

Army and Navy Club, Dec. 7. 

Orrcon Territory.—Mr. Archer, the chairman of the comnittee of 
Foreign Relations in the Senate of the United States, has been led in a debate 
in relation to the Oregon Territory, to state the precise position in which the 
negociations with England on that subject nowstand, He says that the British 
Government had expressed a desire that the diplomatic correspondence in re- 
lation to it should take place at Washington, and that Mr. Packenham, who 
is now hourly expected here, would be fully instructed and prepared to enter 
on the discussion of the question, we have no doubt with a view to its amicable 
arrangement, 





Tue Yorxsnire.—Under this appellation another superb packet ship has 
been added to the Old Black Ball Line. When we say, that she was built by 
‘each sg H. Wess, who studied in the Eckford school of naval arehi- 
tecture, which has given to this country her finest specimens of ship-building, 
and that the proprietors have displayed in her construction and equipment, 
that liberality which distinguishes the owners of our packet ships, we have 


this magnificent vesse], Connected with her, however, there is one interest- 
ing circumstance tu which we have yetto advert. The natives of Yorkshire. 
resident in this city, gratified with the associations the vessel's name iscalculat- 
ed to excite, determined to present her with a set oi flags, signals, and cabin 
cutlery ; and last Saturday being set aside tor that purpose, a numerous com- 
pany assembled on board: Hexry Jessop, Es@., of the firm of Witiiam 
Jrssor and Sons, of Sheffield, in appropriate Janguage then expressed the 
feelings by which he andhis countrymen had been actuated in particularly 
distinguishing the vessel in the manner they had done, and was answered by 
Mr. C. R. Marsuatt, the agent of the line and part owner, in a very happy 
manner. The whole scene was characterized by good fellowship and the en- 
dearing recollections connected with home, 

The Yorkshire will sai] on the 16th, under the command of Capt. Bailey, 
one of the most popular of our Packet Captains, 

Sr. Georcr’s Bati.—We are gratified to be able to state that the annual 
ball of the St. George’s Society in aid of their charitable fund, which took 
place on the 29th vitimo, was attended with all the success the benevolent pur- 
poses of those who promoted it, anticipated, and that the nett receipts from it 
will be about six hundred and fitiy dollars. Those who, like us, were present 
there, will bear willing testimony to the excellent arrangements made to give 
tothe bal] all the eclat and pleasure of which the occasion was susceptible. 


BURNS AND CLARINDA. 

The admirers of Burns will be interested in learning the fact that nearly the 
whole of the correspondence that took place between the puet and Mrs. Mc 
Lehose (Clarinda) is at length published. The letters of these two platonic 
lovers have at all times excited great curiosity, and various have been the 
opinions as to the propriety of allowing them tosee the light. However they 
are now given to the world, and they are before us in a volume of nearly three 
hundred pages. They are arranged and edited by the grandson of Clarinda, 
Mr. W. C. McLehose, and therefore may be regarded as authentic. They 
afe published on both sides of the Atlantic, at the same time, Bixby & Co., of 
Park Row, appear as the American publishers in the title page of the book. 

The criticisms of the London and Edinburgh presses are somewhat severe, 

and opinions are divided even now on the propriety of the publication ; stilj 
the world now knows what these le'ters really are, and had they remained for 
ever concealed from the public eye, the inferences may have been more inju- 
rious to the memory of the writers than their publication, With these brief 
observations we refer the reader to the volume itself. 
The family of the Hughes’s, the Welsh Harpists, gave a Concert on Tues- 
day atthe Shakspeare Hotel. These extraordinary children have travelled 
through the greater part of the United Statesjand Canada, and have been 
everywhere well received. The father speaks in terms of much gratitude for 
these kind receptions ; and of that truly liberal and excellent man, Sir Charles 
Metcaite, he has the warmest admiration. The officers of the different Regi- 
ments were on all occasions kind patrons of the children, while their Bands 
played at their Concerts gratuitously. They are now about to proceed to the 
South for the winter, but we understand they will first give another Concert at } 
thé Shakspeare. —_ 


Room in Broadway, on Tuesday next. She w ill be assisted by several per- 


' 
Mrs. Page, the vocalist, announces a Soiree Musicale at the Society Library 
| 
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formers and amateurs, among others, Mr. Beni, who will perform a2 so!o on the 


guitar. The performance will be under the cirection of Mr, King, and the 











price of the tickets is fixed at Filry Cer | 





sai@ all that is necessary to convey to our readers an idea of the character of 





ee ———— 

The first Anniversary of the New York Society of Lirerature took place 
in the Chapel ofthe University on Thursday evening last. The Chapel was 
densely crowded, and the effect of the lights glittering through the profusion 
of evergreens which adorned it was very pleasing. 

The proceedings of the evening commenced with an appropriate prayer by 
the Rev’d R. Shimeall; atter which the prayer from “ Der Freischatz” was 
beautifully played by a band in the gallery. A Presidential address followed 
and was succeeded by two poems, an essay, two orations, a debate,and a va~ 
ledictory Between each of these exercises a piece of masic was performed, in 
the selection and execution of which great taste ani talent were displayed. 

From what we were enable to hear ofthe several exerzises we should pro- 
nounce them of a very superior orcer, particularly the poems; and the manner 
in which they were delivered, greatly enhanced their effect. 

Such an institution as the Society of Literatures isczlculated to produce the 
most beneficial results, particularly among a thinkin: and enterprising peo- 
ple; it might tend greatly to foster native genius, and to develope those re- 
sources which only require to be drawn out to shine brilliantly. Ligprature om 
this side ofthe Atlantic would then spring up as the native vigorous growth of 
America, instead of being, as it is now for the most part, an exotic pradme- 
tion. 

We trust that this Anniversary wi!l be succeeded by many more; and that 
each year will increase the influence of this excellent irs'itution. 


+,* Weare happy to state that Mr. Barton, the Flutist, a popil of the cele- 
brated Nicholson, has returned to this city after a residence of eighteen months, 
in Boston, and intenc's to pursue his profession in this city. While in the eas- 
tern capital he succeeded in securing a good professional reputation, took part 
in all principal musieal entertainments, playing for Miss Sloman, Signor De 
Begnis, Mrs. Seguin, and Signora Castelian, having first given a musical enter- 
tainment at his debut, at which he combinedall the talent that could be obtain- 
ed from New York,at a vast expense; he was rewarded by a crowded house, but 
no pecuniary profit. His style is close upon the celebrated Nicholson’s school, 
,o which study be has devoed hims2if for som: years. 





We regret our inability to atteni the lecture of Protessor Gouraud on Ar. 
tificial Memory, at the Tabernacle. The house was exceedingly crowded, 
we hear, and the satisfaction given by the Professor was immense. We 
congratulate him on this success most heartily. The Tvibwne observes :— 

“ With the exception of Ole Bull’s Concert night, we have not seen the 
Tabernacle so crowdec this season as it was last evening.. The Lecture was 
intended as introductory to a course, and was listened to with great interest 
and satisfaction by a most intelligent audience. The perfect and ready 
attainability of Mr. Gouraud’s wonderful system of memory was most satis- 
factorily demonstated by the ready answers of a private class of pupils who 
were promiscuously interrogated from programmes in the handsof the audience. 
We have no space this morning for an extended notice, but will recur, to this 
Lecture again. We trust that the Lecture will b2 repeated.” 


NEW WORKS. 

The third numler of Gibbon’s Roman I myire, tl e eigi.th of Banna) More’s 
Life, and the seventh part of MacCulloch’s Ga: e“eer, have just ben sent to 
us from the Messrs. Harper. We v ould call especial cttertion to there works, 
as also to Presco‘t’s History of Mexico, the third volume of which we have also 
received, and should have noticed earlier. This third volume, now just pub- 
lished, completes the work ; and from a ¢areful perusal of the three from begin- 
ning to end, we are satisfied that it willtake rank with historical works of th: 
very highest order. ‘The subject is one that is unsurpassed in interest, and, as 
itis managed by Mr. Prescott, the most faithful history acquires a dramatic 
power and spirit vastly beyond the reach of fiction and romance. But the voice 
of public commendation is already too strongly pronounced to require our con- 
firmativn, and we have only to express our entire concurrence with it, 

We have received the first volume of the Works of Mrs. Hemans, published 
by Lea and Blanchard, of Philadelphia. This edition is to be completed im 
seven volumes, and is to form a part of the Lady’s Cabinet series, consisting 
of works by the most distinguisled female writers. The volume in question 
contains an Essay off the Genius of Mrs. Hemans, and also a Monody, both 
from the able pen of Mrs. L. H. Sigourney; a Memoir of her Lite by her 
sister, and a few poetical fragments at the end oocupy the rest of the volume. 
We are glad to see so guud an edition as this promises to be, issue from the 
Aierican press; and we congratulate the publishers upon the excellent style 
in which it is got up 

Two Numbers of the Extra New Mirror are before us; they contain the 
“ Poems of Pession,” and “ The Lady Jane,” by N. P. Willis. Itis super- 
fluous io mention the Po2ms of Mr. Willis; they are everywhere known, and 
we should hope generally appreciated, and American literature may rejoice in 
possessing an author of such superior ability. These extras, or off-shoots 
from the New-Mirror proper are a valuable aidition to that pleasing and ori- 
ginal periodical, and we hope that it may not only cutlive the “ spirit of popn- 
larity with which it has started, but continue a long pull and a strong” throagh- 
out the race of American Periodical Literature. 


We have also received a volume entitled Benthamiana, from the press of 
Lee & Blanchard. This consists of select extracts fromthe works of Jeremy 
Bentham, the celebrated jurist of England. Mr. Bentham’s talents are well- 
known, and his correspondence with the most distinguished statesmen of Eu- 
rope, exceedingly interesting and imstructive. Uvility was the basis of his phi- 
losophy, and he was one of the m ost eccentric individuals of the age. 

The volume in question contains an outline of his opinions on the principal 
subjects discussed in his works ; and is edited by John Hill Burton, Advocate. 

*,* We have printed the Albion to-day on a single sheet, in orderto comply 
with the new, and in our case, unnecessary regulations of the Colonia) Post- 
offices. The political portion, however, can be easily detached from the ite- 
rary, by cutting the sheet asunder, and thus attaining the convenience of ac- 
commodating two readers at the same time—an advantage possessed, we be- 
lieve, by no paper but the Albion. ‘The pages, it will be observed, are made 
tocorrespond. Still we prefer the old plan, and hope to be able to revert to it 
shortly. 
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BLOODGOOD MAD WINE. 
PIPES OF THE WINE OF THIS EST ED STOCK, 11 Years Old, ve 
1 delicate and fine favoured—for sale in wood, demijohns and boxes of 1} ‘senea 
each, at a moderate price ; 50 Magnums very choice, bought of R. Lenox, in 1803. 
also, 20 dozen of the choicest wines of this estate; 18 dozen very old choice St. 
Cc Rum, for sale by 
van 13 tf ashes A. BININGER & CO, 141 Broadway. 


Dr. VAN RENSSELAER, 
691BROADWAY. 


JNO. W. S. HOWES, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
nov 11-3m 46) Broadway. 


























CHOICE LIQUEURS, &c. 
1URACAO, redand white and double Anisette, from Foeanik. 
+ Maraschino, very old and delicious. 
Italian Liqueurs, flavoured with the rarest fruits, fowers and spices, from the 
celebrated factory of Andrea Pallesi. 
Martinique Liqueurs—Noyeau, and other esteemed varieties. 
Raspberry and Cherry prepared with great care from fresh fruit, loaf sugar, &c- 





Old Irish and Scotch Whiskey. 
Jatavia Arrack, 1793: Cognac, 1815 old Jamaica and St. Croix Rum ; De Brewont, 
Heidseick & Eagle Champagne. 
Madeira, from 5 to 50 years old, in wood, demijobns and bottles. 
Sherry, pale, brown and gold, from the finest estates in Spain. 
Chateau, Margaux, Lafitte, Burgundy and Port Wines. 
Johannesberger,trom P ince Metternich, Hockheimer and Rudesheimer. 
Truffles, Peas, Champigaons, Surdines, Pickles and Sauccs 
italian, Turkish and Havana preserves 
The above articles were mostly imported by the subscribers from the best and most 


| esteemed sources, and each moy be relied upon as being the finest and most desirable 


of us kind For s vy 
dee 30 = A. BININGER & Co, 141 Broadway. 
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en ‘ THE DRAMA. 

Bowery 'Tueatre.—However the legitimate Drama may have declined, 
and whatever may have been the causes of that decline, it is very certain 
that the taste for Theatricals in this city is as vigorous as any Manager 
could desire. The three houses now open always display a full appearance, 
and we understand that notwithstanding the reduced rate of admission, they 
are all doing a profitable business. On Monday evening this Theatre was 
closely packed in every part to witness the first representation of a grand 
spectacle, founded upon, and called, the Burning of Moscow. The Author 
has ingeniously availed himself of the graphic delineations in Segur’s great 
work, which, with the aid of a few melo-dramatie incidents—such as a Po- 
lish patriot or two, a Russian lady deprived of her son, who is subsequently 
restored to the mother by the great Napoleon, &c..—form together a succes- 
sion of interesting scenes, that were received with vociferous applause by the 
audience. By the way,—they do relish a good thing at this House, most 
heartily. The piece is put on the stage, as far‘as scenic effects are concerned, 
in the most liberal style. The great feature of the spectacle is, of course, the 
conflagration of the city—which is admirably managed by the aid of chemi- 
cal paintings, and the never-failing Greek fire. The horror of the scene is 
vividly portrayed by well-arranged groupings, and other auxiliaries; and 
conveys, on the whole, a very graphic representation of what we may con- 
ceive this fearful catastrophe actually exhibited. The scenes of the Retreat 
of the Grand Army are not as eflective ; yet one or two scenes and group- 
ings are well worthy of praise. 

The piece will no doubt continue attractive asa spectacle, even if con- 
densed into one act—which we should advise the manager todo. John R. 
Scott, as Napoleon, looked the character admirably: and, bating the occa- 
sional tendency towards the Melo-dramatic style, his impersonation was 
good. De Bar, as Teddy Malony, and Saunders, as Petit Maigre, the French 
cook, kept the audience in a roar. <A very promising actor, of the name of 
Fleming, lately added to the company, played an aged Polish patriot with 
considerable effect. But really, Mrs. Stickney, as a Vivandiere—fond of 
fighting, brandy, and la cracovienne—was the feature of the piece ; it was a 
bold, dashing sketch of broad humour, inimitably well enacted—just suited 
to the tastes of the audience. The picce has been repeated every evening 
during the week. 

Ouymric Turatre.—Mitchell always seizes the prevailing excitement as 
a means to fill his treasury—and it was not to be supposed that the late Fid- 
dling mania would escape his keen eye for the ridiculous, This week he has 
served up what is termed a local sketch, entitled ““Ote Kine Cote, or For- 
eign Fiddiers.” King Cole figures as Sovereign of Coney Island—who is 
discovered in council issuing a proclamation that he will give his daughter in 
marriage to the best fiddler in Europe. The day of trial arrives, and certain 
aspirants of the court, disguised as Ole Bull, Old Time, and Artot, enter the 
lists as competitors, together with a Prince Oystereasy of Fire Island, who 
has procured a mysterious promise from Paganini, that the great maestro’s 
ghost shall appear on the occasion, and secure him the hand of the Princess— 
which is all duly performed—and Mr. Marks, in propria persona, rise s out of 
a trap, plays a solo, ala Paganini—which of couse passes for the performance 
of the Prince, who is rewarded with the hand of the lady—and the piece ends 
happily, selon la regle. The burlesque is from the pen ef Mr. Northall, who 
lately dished up Macbethand Virginius in a similar style,—the jokes are neat, 
but not sufficiently pointed for the majority of the audiences at this house, who 
do not like the pains of hunting down a joke—they prefer the palpable. The 
performers did their best for the author—Nickerson as the King, and Graham, 
as Prime Minister, were very rich, the latter particularly so. Walcott, as the 
Prince, was exquisitely sentimental—his balcony scene, travestied from 
Romeo and Juliet, and played after Chatles Kean, was inimitably fine—Wal- 
cott is a treasure at this house—he is scarcely ever at fault-——his reception of 
the applause bestowed upon Marks’s solo, is superb. The “ Fiddlers three,” 
played their melodies in very respectable style—and the solo of Marks night- 
ly elicits an encore—but we cannot deny the fact, that Mr. Marks commands 
more genuine admiration in his legitimate place in the erghestra, where he 
need fear no competitor, than in the one he is made so conspicuously to oc- 
cupy—and which, fm spite of all'he burlesque of the thing, challenges un- 
pleasant comparisons. We learn that the Marriage of Figarojwill be pro- 
duced on Monday next. Mrs. Booth as the Countess, Miss Taylor as Susan- 
nah, Mrs. Timm as Cherubino, and Miss Clarke as B arina ; Walcott is 
the Figaro, and Mitchell, Antonio, a strong cast, and with Marks’ well- 
known tact in drilling, we doubt not that it will prove eminently successful. 

Cuarnam Tneatre.—Mr. Rice and his unique personations, with a sketch 
on one of the follies of the times, have been the attractions at this Theatre 
during the week—but on Monday next, the manager is about to outdo all his 
former efforts, having obtained the gorgeous spectacle of the “ King of the 
Mist” from the National Theatre at Philadelphia—he intends to produce it 
with unexampled magnificence. Heilge, the very talented young artist of this 
establishment, has been for weeks past engaged on an entire series of new 
scenes for the occasion—and the whole piece will be put on the stage in a style 
of splendour rarely exhibited at this Theatre. Duverrahas the real secret— 
low prices, and showy atuactions. 








+,* The following lines from the graceful pen of Mrs. Osgood, are addressed 
to an exquisite portrait of Coleridge’s Genevieve, painted by a young artist of 
great promise, of the name of Read. The picture is indeed lovely, and embo- 
dies all the beauty and pathos of the original poem. The music and the dole- 
ful tale, are repeated in the sweet lace of Genevieve ; and Mrs. Osgood repaints 
it for the “ mind’s eye” with the delicate touches of her fairy pen. 
READ'’S GENEVIEVE. 
By the deep soul-light that lies 
*Neath the fringes of her eyes— 
By the braided auburn hair, 
Waving off her forehead fair— 
By the rose-hues rare and meek, 
Lighting up her lovely cheek— 
By the girlish grace, I’m sure, 
From Avs heart the painter drew her | 


Leaning on the armed knight, 
Listening with a sad delight, 
All her spirit thrills and grieves, 
With the lay her lover weaves. 
All sweet influences throng 
Round the maiden meek and still ; 
——Music melting from the song, 
Like the ripple of a rill; 
—— Balmy airs that come and go, 
Of their wild flowers talking low, 
With the charm whose mystic power 
Sways the soul at sunset hour,— 
All into her heart have gone, 
Stealing round the dreamer there, 
Love, who until now slept on 
Mid his roses, free from care, 
Now his smiles and tears arise, 
Making ae in her eyes, 
And a mightier, holier power 
Sways her being from this hour, 


Yes! by all her beauty, sure 
From his Aeart, the painter drew her! 
As the minstrel, when he sung 
To the lyre that Love had strung, 
All the feeling, truth, and grace, 
Dawning in that shy, sad face, 
Told of one in life who stole, 
With her smile, his soul of soul; 
So while Art and Genius high, 
Tints of light and beauty weave, 
Well we know the painter’s eye 
Must have seen his Genevieve ! 


January Sth, 1844. Frances §, Ossoop, 





THe Atvion. 


CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

The 43d number of the Albion re-print of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal 
has just been issued. 

he contents of the number before us are very diversified, and rather more 
solid than usual. It opens with an admirable essay by the editors, entitled 
“ All Heart and no Heart.” The morale of this article is the ingratitude 
usually evinced by the recipients of favours towards their patrons at the time 
when those patrons themselves stand in need of the same relief they had ever 
been so ready and so free to tender to others while in their power. 

“ Voisin on Idiocy,” is a sound practical treatise on the causes and means 
of alleviation of mentalabreration. Voisin must have been as kind-hearted as 
scientific, to bestow so much time and labour for the amelioration of those help- 
less persons who are doomed to “ drag the slow length” of their years along 
in a hopeless state of idiocy. 5 

“A Texian Sketch” is very racy, very graphic, and of course very 
readable. The incidents related therein, if true, throw the doings of the cele- 
bra‘ed “‘ Davy Crockett” somewhat in the shade. 

“ Wheat found ina Mummy,” gives a detailed account of the unrolling of 
a mummy brought from one of the numerous crypts or catacombs found in 
the pyramids on the Nile. We noticed the affair briefly at the time ot its oc- 
currence, and the subject excited considerable surprise. _1t is certainly won- 
derful that grain (which must have been at least three thousand years old) 
should have preserved its germinating power in the bosom of that swart 
Egyptian through such a vastcycle of time, The paper alluded to will be found 
extremely interesting. 

“ Anecdote of the Flogging Times,” is the biography of a birch-wielding 
pedagogue, named Hacxert, who flourished in Scotland about seventy years 
ago. Happily the time has past when it was thought necessary for a pupil to 
have his learning “beat into him.” A milder system of tuition has usurped 
the place of the ‘“‘iron-hand,” nevertheless it is interesting to read of “ those 
times which tried (boy's) souls.” 

* Old English Families” is the concluding paper of that excellent series 
which have appeared from time to time in the Journal. The article before us 
treats of “the stout Lord Cliffords.” 

We pass the papers on “ Femsle Agricultnyval Labourers,” and “ Silk 
Manufacture in Ireland,” and several other smaller articles, to conclude with 
drawing the reader’s attention particularly to the ‘Fables in Verse,” by Mr. 
R.S.Suarps. These fables will be found on perusal, to merit unlimited 
praise. 

The re-print of Cuampens’ Epinpurcu Journat is published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barclay-street ; and is farnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1,50 per annum;—monthly numbers (in tinted and printed 
covers), 12 1-2 cents; single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 
from the commencement of the volume. 
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TO AMATEURS OF THE PLUTE. 
R. BARTON (pupil of the late C. Nicholson), respectfully begs to announce that it 
is his intention to give instruction on the Flute) Mr. Barto professes to teach 
according to the method pursued by the celebrated master Churles Nicholson. 
For terms and particulars anplication may ne made at Sigwor Godone, Music store, 
Broadway, and Mr Stodart’s Pianoforte manutactory. jan 13 Im 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S SUPERFLUOUS CLOTHING. 
ENTLEMEN or families having Clothing that has become unfashi nab'e, or lard 
I aside trom their wardrobes, and wishing to convert the samme into cash will obtain 
from the subser:ber 20 per cent more than from #ny other pe: son. 
To those quitting the city, or changing their residence, and having superfluous effects 
to dispose of, will find i: much to their advantage to send for tne subscriber who will 
attend #t their residence by appoin ment. EVETT. 





; Office No. 6 John-street, near Broadway 
All orders left at his office, or a line through the Port office, will receive prompt 
attention. jan 13 2tins* 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR O8L. 
DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE TAI, tha’ elicits 
the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of bakiness. and bestows 

a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 

taining the hair againet the effects of adamp atmosphere or crowded reous 

Cavrion.—Exch bottle of the genuine articie is enclosed in a pew envelope from >teel 
on which are the words * Rouwland’s Macassar Oil,” surrowaded by a con.bination of 
beautiful designs, and surmonnted by # portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors 'n red—on the inner side of the label the words Row}and’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times.conta nmg 29.023 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid. the safest amd most inoxions pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan. prmples, freckles and other eut nevus disor- 
ders, It is highly recommended to gentlemen to use af er shaving and will preserve the 
sk’n soft and white in the most incler eat weather. 

Rowlai d’s Odonto is without 4 rival as a dentifrice, by ite purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

AS a security against counterfeits a sinall label is attach d to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers wit» are the Agents for Ve>srs. 
A Rowland & Son. 

Feb 5—ly eow 





CRICKE'. 
REPARING for the press, and will be published early in the season, sry, on or about 
St. George's dey, the Uncketers’ Hand Book. (Priee 2s, 6@.) ¢By a Member of Jhe- 
© Toronto Club.” Toronto: i844. jan 6 
NOTICE. 
EORGE B. GROSER is no longer in the employ of, nor elothed with any authori 
from the subs riber. The pubiic are notified, theuetore. mot to deal with him as 
Agent of the subscriber for auy purpose whatever. WILILIAM BANKS, 
jan 6—4t 16 Sate sireet, New York ad 





BOUQUETS. 
Ww RUSSELL, FLORIST, &c., Henry-st:eet, (near the South Ferry, Brooklya), 
e respectfully informs his friends and the public, that Re can supply them voor 
Bouquets, Cut flowers, &e.. of the best quality, and at the lowest prices of the season 
Orders left at the garden, or at Mr. Jackson’s Bookstore. 177 Broadway, New York— 
will be punctually attended to, Early notice will partieularly obhge Mr. R. dec 8 


Dr. ELLIOFT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC 8URGEON. 
261 Broadway, ewtrance in 
Warren Stseet 

Confines his Practiceto 

DISEASBS OF THE EYE 


an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General 





RIVATE INSTRUCTION —The Rev. 3. G. Lyons, LL.D, of ‘Trinity Cottege, Dub 
lin, who for some years has had charge of the sousot the Bishop of New Jersey, 

and whose class has hithertu been limited o six, has made an arrangement which al- 
lows hitn t# receive four additional pupils. The most efficient training is given in the 
sever! branches of Classical and English Bdueation. The boys are imstructed at 
Riverside, the residence of the Bishop, and suitable accormmodation in private families 
canbe secured for those from distance. Dr. Lyons has permission to refer to the 
Pushop of New Jeisey, and to General Williamsun, of Baltimore, whose children are 





now under his care ; to the Rev. W. H. Odenkeimer, and the Rev. PF. Ogilby. Phila; 
tae Rev. Dr. Ogilby. Prof.in the Gen. Theol. Seminary, New York, and to the Rev. 
Carter, Broeklyn, New York. 


And to the Rev. Doctor L: ons, Burlington, N. J. nov }1 


ENGLISH PATENT GELATINE.—A THREAD ISINGLASS. 
HE subscribers hare made arrangements for the sale in this city and the United 
States, of Nelson's Patent Opaque Gelatine, an economical preparation, superior 
to calves’ feet and isinglass, for jellies, blanc-mange, soups, gravies, &c., being nearly 
three times the strength of any similar preparation, and equal in virtue and purity to 
the finest isinglass, and about fifty per cent. cheaper. It is neatly put up in packages 
of 80z. 402. and 30z., and is warrant2d to keep in any climate. Directions for using 
accompany each package. The trade supplied on liberal terms. For sale exclusively, 
by A. BININGER, & Co., 141 Broadway. 
The following certificate of that eminent chemist, Dr. Ure, accompanies each 


package : 
London, Bedford Square, June 6th, 1840. 

** T have subjected to a careful chemical examination, the Patent Opaque Gelatine of 
Mr. George Nelson, and find it to be at least equal in strength and purity,if not superior, 
to the best isinglass for every culinary purpose. It is entirely free from any impregna- 
—S acid, such as | have found to exist in other kinds of Gelatine in the Lendon 
market. 

**Mr. Nelson’s Gelatine is, therefore, capgble of forming the best blanc-mange, with- 
out being aptto curdle the milk, asthe acidulous gelatines infallibly will do. 1 find 
that one ounce of his Opaque Gelatine is sufficient to form a quart of calves’ feet or 
orange jelly of the best quality, and greatly more consistent than the jelly produced 
with the same proportion of the other gelatines above referred to. f 

**T find also that an excellent and nutritious soup may be prepared by dissolving an 
ounce of Mr Nelson’s Gelatine in a quart of water, and flavouring it as usual with 
ragtaiee and a little stock of meat. ANDREW URE,MD, F RS.” 

py vd the Toronto, f*em London, a fresh supply of the above article. 
ec t 








PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
A well Established Remedy for Dyspepsia, and all Bilious Complaints. 


1 Pharmaceutical College of England having analyzed these Pills, end pro- 
; nouncec them tw be purely vemahebie. it only remains for the proprietors to agsure 
inva'ids, especially those who at this period of the year when rapid changes ofthe 
temperature from cold easterly winds,to a suddenly high state of the barometer. are 
subjeet to Dyspepsia, and Bilious attacks—that “ Parr’s Life Pills” will most effectu- 
= perform a perfect cure. ism 

_ Billous complaints are caused by a morbid action of the Liver, producing indiges- 
tion, and compleft derangement of the system—Nervous, Vascular, and Muscular, 
Headache, Depression and Lassitude take the place of healthy action—the patient often 
flies to the aid of Blue Pill—the constant use of which at last produces a disease more 
dangereus than the one intended to be eradicated. } 

Parr’s Life Pills act equally as efficacious as Mercury, but without its baneful effects 
All drastic medicines having for their basis mercury, &c., invariably produce constipa- 
tion the day after being taken. Parr’s Life Pills on the contrary keep for many daysa 
slightly purgative effect ow the system without weakening the stomach or muscular 
action. 

The proprietors, T. ROBERTS & Co., earnestly call on those who are suffering, te 
make a trial of their efficacy—for no matter how firmly the disease is seated, the use of 
this medicine for a single week will be sufficient to convince the most sceptical of the 
ruth of their assertion. 

Sold wholesale by T. ROBERTS & Co., 304 Br oadway, N. Y. dec 9—@n 
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DUDGE, CUMMING & CO., New York, () dee 2 
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NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz.: 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. &J|Apri) 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 94 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “16, ° 16,“ 1eiMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. } 
Burgundy, D. Lines, “ 6. Qi or 8 B& &.¢6 
Emerald, Howe April 8, Aug. 8, Dec s} ‘* 24, “ 24, ge 
Rhone, J. a. Wotton,| “ 16, “ 16, “J6lJune 1, Oct. 1) Feb | 
Villede Lyon, |€. Stoddard, | “* 24, ‘ 24, ‘*a4) * 8 * Bo @ 
Albany, \Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8| ‘* 4, “* 24, % @@ 
Silvie DeGrasee, LWeiderholdt) ** 16, ‘** 16, ‘ J6}July 1, Nov. 1, March) 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoft, “ 24, * 94, “ast gk Bow g 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. s| “ 94, 94, « 9 
Suily, lWeThom son, * 16, ** 16, ‘ I6/Aug tt, Dee. 1, April J 
lowa, |W. W. Pell. “ & *. B, s¢ 245 a * & * 








These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with swperior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, COMprisin, a. that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. : ; : 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $}90 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-ss 


THE NEW LIN® NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Riverpool on the 5th ef every Month 











Ships. | Captains. Jtons|Days of sailing fin. N.Y.) Days %om hiverpool. 
New pe se of Woodhouse|1200|May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16.July 5, Now, 5, Mageh $ 
Ship Rochester | Britton 850/ Jun. 16, Oet. 16, Feb. 1i/Aug.5, Dec 5, April 8 
N.S. Hottinguer | ursley 1054 | July 16, Moy. 16, Mch Jt)Sep. 5, Jan. 5, May & 
N. S. Liverpool Eldridge 115(| Aug. 16, Dee. 1G, Apr. It|Oct. 5, Feb. 5, June $ 
These ure new, elegant, subtantiaj, fa-t-sading, First Class ships, al! built in the 





city of New York ; ave commanded by men of experience and abibwy, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th uf each month trom New York, and tie 4th of each 
momh from Liverpool : 

Tieiy Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
cau @onduce to the ease and comfort of the Passesgers. 

Neither the captains owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


For freight or passage apply to 
° ’ - oer WOODHTILL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. ¥.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Apo.22,—1 yr Liverpool. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. — Second Line.) 
‘i Shipsofthis Line will hereafterl!eave Now York on the Ist,and fav.e onthe 
Mth of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May ano Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Uct., 
ist Fed, June and Oct. 9%. Nicholas.(new) J B. Pshl,master,!61h March July,anc Nov 
IstMareh, Julyand Nov. Onelda,(new) J. Funk,masters, 16th Apri!,Aug..ang Dee, 
IstApnl,Aug.and Des. — Baltimore, E. Funk, master. 16th May. Sept..and Jan. 
The aecommodationsofthese shipsare not swvygassed combining all tliat may bere 
quired for comfort. The price of capin passage is $00. Passengers willbe supphed 
with every requisite, withthe exception of winesand liquors Goedsintended for 
these vessels wil] be forwarded by the subscribers,freetrom any other citanthe expen- 
sseaetuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpsssage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
QONNAFFRA Co... Agents lavre 
STEAM BREIWEEN NEW-YORK AND LiIVEKP SQL 
oe STEAM SHI”? “GREAT WESTERN,’ Liew’. James Hoskea, R. N., Com- 
naauder, is apponated to sail in 1843, as under: 
From New York for Liverpool 











Rrom hiverpool for New York. 


eee £0 Re re ok a 

yo | Ae eee Le | Serre Aug. 5 

0 Ie * SF eee ae Sept. 23 
Fare trou New York..........-. (me hundred dollars, and g5 Siewan’s Fee. 
Pare OU OW PORE cs cnc cesvkss ste Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Stewurd’s Fee. 


Applications for passage froma distance, asoompanied by a remittawe of half pass 
Sagamoney, wWillsecure the best accommodation unengaged. 


For freight or passage apply to 
26h May, 1843.—w jae RICHARD IRVIN, ¢®#Front street. 


MTISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM Sd1P6.—0Of 1200 
tens and 440 horse power each —Under contragt with the Lordsef the Admuiraey. 
H4BERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 





BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA. E.G. Lott, do 
ACADIA,A Ryrie, do 


Wiil sail as follows: — 


From Liverpool. From Bos*tor: 
4aLEDONIA... nenbietseiaiuth4sebkbadeadtansies cccbehecsets Dec 1 
5 1 0 ES eee eee ere res SO eer errr yore eee Tee Dec !o 
ER cnn cttosneerdndssnetvanees . DS See a 
op ht re eee er i, Ae A aero Tere Feb 1 
BALBDONGBA. occa csccascscisciosice we Feb.4. wit. eee 
0 a eee | ere April 


Beats. 

Por freight or parsage, apply to 
> . J " , BRIGHAM, Ir.. Agent, No 3 Wall-street, New- Yark. 
NEW YORK AND LOMDON PACKERS. 


TO S4A ON THE Ist, BOTH AND 20TH OF EVER® MONTH. 


{ ‘Thisline of packets will hereafter be compesed of the folloyaing ships,whish will 
\@acceed! each othes in the orderin which they are hamed sailing punctually frem New 


York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10a, and 20th, and from Londvua onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every mouth throughout tha year, via:— 





Ships. | Masters. Days of Saiing from New| Days of Suilingfrom 
' ork. Londow. 

St. James, 'W.H Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Heb. 17, June i%, Oct. 17 
Montreal, ‘E.G. Tinker, « 18. 30, = & “ee Sm 
Gladiator, T. Biitton, * 2, “ 20 “@arch7, July 7, Nov. ? 
Mediator, 'J.M.ChadwichiFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) % 17, * RT « 49 
Quebec, F H WHebard,| *“ 10, * 10, * 10 * 97, * Sf «6 gp 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, * 20, ** 20, ‘* 2 April 7, Aug. 7, Dee. ? 
Victoria, (a@") E. EB. Morgan, |March1, Jnly 1, Nov. & “ #17, 7, * 19 
Switzerlama, 'S. Chadwick, * 0, * 10, “* 18% 97, * OF, oe op 
Hendrick. %edson G. Moore, (a ‘* £9 May 7, Sepa 7, Jan.? 
Ontario, W. K. Bradish,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 2 * 37, * 17, * IP 
Toronte, iR. Gris:vole, | * Je, ** 30, - 2 2 a ae 


Westminster, Atwood, ‘“ ga, * 20, ** WiJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb ¥ 

These sisips are all of the fistclass, aout 700 tons burt zen, and are cosnmanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Greatcare will be taken that the Jeds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best Gescription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fered at $100, outward for each adult, without 
ines and Liguors. Neither the capsain nor ownersof these packets #ill be respons 
sible formny létters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. waless regular Bills of Lasing 
are signedtherefor. Appiyto JOHN GRISW®*LD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELJ.. MINTURN & Ca.75 South st 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets iween New Youk and Liserpuo, 
have arranged forthe sailing from each port on tne let, 7th, 1302, 19th amd 25th o 
every month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order. viz-— 











Ships. Captains. |Daysof Sailing fyom New, Days ot Sailing from 
York, Liverpool, 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, [July 7, Nov. 3, Mar. 7/Aug.%5, Dec. 25, April’ 
Virgimian, Alien, “13, ** 13, “ 13/Sepi. 2, Jan; 1, May 1 
Montezuina, A. B. Lowber,| “19, ‘* 39, ‘© 19) ** 7, @, 
Roscius, J. Collins, “%, ¢* &, * Oe * oY if. 4 we 
Europe, A.C.Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, * J9, © Ig 
ae +0 gemma Nye, i Sine eee: “ee 25, “ 
Sheffield, F. P Allen, “13, ‘ 13, ** 13Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June ] 
New York, —— “~w,** 10 "°° 4@* 9% % 7, * ¢ 
Siddons, Cobb, 625, ‘@ 95, ‘* 95) “ 313, * 43a, “ Jg 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1] “ 19, * 19, © 49 
Ashburton H. Huttioson,; “* 7, ** TF * FT Os, * gg & oe 
8S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, ** 13, ‘* 13,\Nov. 1, March], July 1 
Columbus, Cole, or * » *- h* %,* 7, = 9% 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “96, *¢ 95,  @5 “ 13, 433, Jag 
South America, |Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb » June Ij ** 19, * 19, “ 49 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, oe a 7] “© 95, 95 « gg 
United States, (Britton, “« 13, ** 433, ** 13)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. i 
England, B. L. Waite, om * mm *§ _ = 
Garrick, Skiddy, <<, §§ © *§ Beee Bp « 
oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1,July ij ** 19, 49, “ JD 





’ 
These ships are all of the first class, and ~~ commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool istxed at 
$100, without wines or Maere, and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, includ- 
ng wines, stores, and bedding. : 
eitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responstble for any letters; 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor 
Agentsfor ships Oxford, North America.Europe, Columbus, South America, Englana 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL,N.Y. 
BARING, BROTMERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Sheffield,anc Snited States, 
ROBERT KERMIf,N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Lath Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, ' 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN, & Co. Liverpoel. 








REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. LES.—Persons 
wishing to forward money to their friends, can obtain the same, eit er by personal 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and fvll directious in sums ot 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 

to any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincia] and National Banks of IRELAND, andat 
any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. ’ a , 

This is a desirable and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Great 
Britain or reland, as it precludes loss by mail. p ‘ 

Printed lists of the various towns on which drafts are given, can be suppli 

Mar. ll-a & oc tf. S. J. SYLVESTER, 22 Wall-st.. apd 130 Broadway. 





ASHBURTON SAUCE. de ; 
ADE from the finest pungent and aromatic condiments, for enriching gravies 
soups, &c., it is very fine with wild fowl, game, &c., and is confidenMy recom- 
mended as the nent one ee United States. 
old wholesale and retail, by 
. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 397 Broadway, corner White st. 
J. VAN BENSCHOT UN ENNETT, 196 Front st. 


And wholesale | 
Ed the prequiens OSBORN & TONE, 16 Courtlandt st. 


nd the propiietors, 
f ct, 23—3in. 





Pie! 
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